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PREFACE. 


The careful account of the rise and progress of the 
Society of Friends in Oldham, prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Ward and comprised in the following pages, should be 
of interest to all students of Quaker history. The 
details which he gives of the life of the Meeting throw 
light upon many Quaker traditions and customs. 
The chapters have already appeared as separate articles 
in ‘The Oldham Chronicle,’’ and many who have read 
them there will be glad to see them published in this 
more permanent form. Memories of the past fade all 
too quickly from the minds of the rising generation, and 
this ‘‘ Retrospect ”’ will help to keep them alive. 


Although not a member of the Society Mr. Ward 
evidently unites with many of our principles, and prac- 
tices and writes with a sympathetic understanding of 
his subject. The Young Friends’ Movement of the 
present day is full of promise for the future, and we 
may confidently hope that the revival of Quakerism, to 
which Mr. Ward alludes in his closing chapter, is near 
at hand. It must, as he truly says, depend upon “ the 
free access of each individual soul to the Inward Light,”’ 
together with a desire for ‘“‘ mutual helpfulness under 
the guidance of the Spirit of Truth.” 


ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. 


Oakdene, Birkenhead, 
8/19/11. 
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A RETROSPECT 
of the | 

OLDHAM MEETING 
of the 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


A CHAOTIC ENGLAND. 


England of the past is often referred to as 
“Good Old England !’’ ‘‘Merry England !’’ but 
history reveals a state of affairs during the 
Stuart dynasty that was the reverse of being 
either good or merry. No comparison can be 
made between those times (about 1600 to 1700) 
and ours, as the conditions of living, working, 
and trading then were different from what they 
are now. The country was very thinly popu- 
lated, and the people were mostly inclined to 
agriculture and trading. London, instead of 
counting its millions of a population, could only 
reckon a few hundred thousands, and its 
trades were chiefly controlled by guilds, such as 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, Skinners’ Hall, etc. ven 
Manchester, famous as it then was, had only a 
population of about 20,000. And as regards 
Oldham, well! it was mostly moorland, with 
meadow and pasture land to break the monotony, 
little communities ag at Gouldbourn, Hole- 
bottom, round the Grammar School, Watier-street, 
Roundthorr Cockhouses, Smithy Fold, Priest 
Hill, Knott, Fold, and Bent dotted the landscape, 
with the old parish church of St. Mary’s (the 
parsonage being in the vicinity) as the chief land- 
mark. The principal industries were farming, 


mining, hand spinning and weaving. 
A 
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Of course Old England would be much prettier 
then than it is now. Perhaps its people would 
be lighter-hearted than we are to-day, for it is 
hardly possible there would be the same strenu- 
ousness; still many of them would certainly 
wonder what was going to happen, their wonder- 
ment being caused by the unsettled state of re- 
ligion and politics. 

That England had ‘been merry and easy-going 
is evident, as a High Commission was appointed 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1579) to 
bring in measures for restricting licentiousness, 
drinking, gambling, and other vices which were 
then prevalent. Henry Earl of Derby, Henry 
Earl of Huntingdon, William Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and others formed the Commission, 
which sat at Manchester. The Commission 
issued orders “‘against pipers and minstrels play- 
ing, bear and bull baiting on the Sabbath days, 
or upon any other days in time ot Divine ser- 
vice.” The country after a little 
while became somewhat reconciled to 
these restrictions, and it is a pity 
that James I. had not the sense te leave well 
alone. It was while touring through the county 
of Lancaster, where he had been feted and hon- 
oured, that a petition was presented to him at 
Hoghton Towers, signed principally by some Lan- 
cashire peasants, servants, and tradespeople, 
beseeching him to remove the strictures upon 
their games. He was in a very good humour, 
as he had enjoyed himself not wisely but 
too well, or perhaps he would never 
have made the mistake,—“ which sowed the seeds 
of discontent so wild and deep, as to shake the 
stability of the throne.” He agreed to remove 
the restrictions, and straightaway issued a Pro- 
clamation, which applied not only to Lancashire, 
but throughout his realm. Again in 1618 he 
issued further orders, under the title of “Book of 
Sports,” entirely relieving the country from the 
remaining strictures, ‘thereby setting the State 
Church (which he was supposed to :protect) at de- 
fiamce. Although his edicts were chiefly directed 
against Papists and Puritans, “who ‘maliciously 
traduced his just and honourable proceedings,” it 
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was apparently done to create a feeling in the 
country, that he wisned to see his subjects enjoy 
themselves—thus: ‘‘Dhat they the people after 
divine service, even .on a Sunday be not disturbed, 
letted or discouraged from any lawful recreation 
such as dancing (either by men or women) archery, 
leaping, vaulting, nor from any May games, Whit- 
son Ales, Morice Dances, and the setting up of 
May Poles.“ Against all this profanation, 
Abbott, the fearless Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was (on the 24th of May, 1618) one of the first to 
protest, during a stay at Croydon, by preventing 
the oficiating minister there from obeying the 
Royal commands. (Bain’s History of Lancashire, 
vol. 1. p-p. 661-662). There were, however, 
ecelesiastics, as Dr. John Lake, Bishop of Bristol, 
at one time vicar of St. Mary’s, Oldham, a strong 
Royalist and High Churchman, who supported the 
King in his commands, whether rightly or wrongly 
is a question; but in the case of Dr. Lake, there 
was not the slightest doubt as to his consisbency 
and comscientiousness, 

Within six years of the bacchanalian irip of 
James I. his son, Charles J., ascenjed the throne. 
Many thought there would be brighter prospects 
for the country under the new monarch, but very 
early in his reign he disappointed them by ratify- 
ing and republishing his father’s declarations, 
which act, considering the tmmes and the temper 
of the people, was extremely foolish. It was sup- 
posed that with a little care and thought he 
might have won his people’s and Church’s good- 
will; for the greatest portion of the Puritans (no 
matter what the ambitions of the Presbyterians 
were) desired law and order. But he was the 
King and a Stuart, who had imbibed deeply of his 
father’s doctrine of the divine right of kings, who 
could dono wrong. Then his advisers and states- 
men (such as the first Duke of Buckingham, a gay 
and handsome rake; Wentworth, the apostate, 
who afterwards became the infameus Lord Straf- 
ford; and Archbishop Laud, who, although not 
a professed Catholic, enforced the Romish cere- 
monies upon the Church, and others), were of the 
worst kind, and were equally as blind as His 
Majesty to the needs of the State. All that 
Charles I. required was money and supreme 
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power. It did not matter whether Parliament 
voted supplies or not—he must have money how- 
ever questionable the means were to procure it; 
and as regards Parliarnent he was quite capable 
of governing the country without it. Bucking- 
ham, Strafford, and Laud ensouraged thiese ideas. 
and carried them into effect for him, but the 
results were disastrous for them, for Buckingham 
was assassinated and the King, Strafford, and 
Laud were executed. 

If King Obharles I. and his favourites were 
doing their worst to bankrupt the State and ruin 
the Established Church, there were, however, men 
like Sir John Elict in the earlier struggles for 
Parliamentary liberty and control; and John 
Hampden, John .Pym, and others. in the later 
struggles, who did much to rouse the nation to 
a sense of its danger, and who strongly opposed 
the King both in the country and in Parliament. 
Soon after the death of John Pym (which took 
place quietly at his residence) there came the mas- 
ter mind of the period—Oliver Cromwell, who 
was able to control not only Parliament, but the 
army as well, and by his genius and skill prac- 
tically put an end to the turmoil and struggles of 
the country, set the Church in order, and had 
the law minutely regulated. Eventually he be- 
came the Dictator of England, and during his 
dictatorship gradually saw the eccuntry regain its 
tranquility, and the nation feared and respected 

abroad. 'T he old levity and debauchery had given 
place to seriousness and sobriety in the people. 
For the first time, English, Scotch, and- Irish 
Members sat side by side in Parliamen$ in the 
year 1654, as they sit to-day. Members for pocket 
and rotten boroughs had then for the time being 
disappeared. Cromwell was a firm believer in 
religious liberty, for George Fox found sympathy 
and protection under him when he was rejected 
by all the other Christian bodies as an anarchist 
and blasphemer. Even the Jews, who had been 
excluded from England since Edward I, were 
allowed to settle in London and Oxford. All 
this he did with a severity that amounted to 
tyranny. But then the times demanded stern 
measures, and he seems to have been the man 
most suitable for the period. 

Shortly after the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
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which occurred’ in 1658, his son\Richard was 
ereated Protector, but on account of his 
worthlessness and the Royalists noticing the time 
opportune for restoring the monarchy, he was 
soon disposed of, and in 1660 Charles II ascended 
the throne. His father and grandfather had each 
ruled the State and Church as their fancies dic- 
tated; not so with Charles II.,—the Church could 
please itself what it did, and the State go on in 
its own sweet way, so long as his pleasures and 
pursuits were not hindered. He was an indolent, 
a careless, anda lascivious monarch, and even 
his own courtiers, shameless as they were, were 
disgusted with him. With all the mirth and 
debauchery going on, there occurred one of the 
saddest events recorded in history which ought to 
have sobered the King and the country, viz., the 
Plague of 1665, which carried off over. 100,000 
people in about six months time. While the City 
of London was deep in mourning and could hardly 
have recovered itself after the Plague, the Great 
Fire took place, causing further devastation, and, 
as if the fates were not content with these catas- 
trophies, the Dutch Fleet came up the Thames to 
Gravesend unopposed, burning men of war and 
shipping, which awoke England to a sense of its 
impotence and degradation. Charles II. died 
of a painful malady. Whilst he was passing away, 
one of his mistresses (Duchess of Portsmouth) 
hung weeping over him, whilst his last thoughts 
were of Nell Gwynn. As he lived so he died, a 
witty and a cynical man. 

Charles II. having no lawful heir, his brother 
James II., the iast of the Stuart Kings, occupied 
the throne. Although he pledged himself to pre- 
serve the laws and to protect. the church, he 
proved himself to be infinitely worse than his pre- 
decessors. Many of the earlier struggles between 
Protestants and Catholics were repeated in this 
reign with as much bitterness as ever. The people 
and the church might have settled down peace- 
fully, but he would not let them, on account) of his 
silly interference. The country was not long be- 
fore it began to be tired of all ithis, for nearly all 
classes of people, whether high or low, were unani- 
mous in desiring William of Orange to come over 
from the Netherlands to settle these religious and 
political differences. After a little while he (the 
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Dutch Stadholder} arrived in England and put his: 
father-in-law James ID. to flight, and thus ended 
the reign of another inglerious Stuart. All of 
the Stuarts (exeept Charles II.) had tried for abso- 
lute sipremacy in the State and Church, and failed 
because of their want of tact and lack of ability te 
understand their times and their people. 

Besides those already depicted there were other 
men who played no insignificant part in their day 
and generation, and who by their fives and works 
sustained in a measure the purity of our English 
life—its hberties and privileges. Milton the poet, 
son of a London serivener: Colonel Hutchinson : 
John Bunyan, the author of “ Pilerim’s Progress,” 
and a prisoner in Bedford gaol for 12 vears; and 
many others, were splendid types of Puritanisnr 
and Nonconformity. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth there 
sprang up a body of Independents, who styled fhem- 
selves the Senparatists or Brownists. They @d rot 
believe in a National Church, hence their name of 
Separatists. Their meetings were conventicles, 
and the worshippers were very much perseeated br 
the bishops and the Presbyterians abke, with the 
result that they were compelled to leave the coun- 
try for Amsterdam. Among this litth band of 
emigrants there were those who became famous at & 
later period as the Pilgrim Fathers of the May- 
flower. 

Thomas Cartwright was the chief of Presby- 
terianism. He studied at Geneva and retumed a 
fanatical Calvinist. which system he tanght whilst 
a profesor at St. Margaret's. Cambridge, till he was 
expelled. He was scholarly and derout, but & 
narrow-minded and reekless bigot. He denounced 
the bishops for their absoltrte rule, and vet wanted 
the sxme pewer in the hands of the Ministers of 
the Presbyterian Chureh—a distinction without & 
difference. In short matters of faith and discinline 
were just as intolerant as the Catholie and the Pro- 
testant Church had already proved themselves. 
Episcopalians and Separatists were to be ruth- 
lessly put down, and for heresy nothing would 
satisfv him but punishment by death. Richard 
Hooker. a divine, did not believe in Cartwright’s 
dogmatism. Instead he appealed to the broader 
sense and intelligence of Englishmen to safeeuard 
the Church. Presbyterianism beeame a ad 
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CHAPTER II, 


—— 


THE FOUNDER OF QUAKERISM. 


Just a year before Charles I. ascended the 
throne of England, George Fox was born in the 
little village of Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, in 
1624. His father,. Christopher Fox, was an honest 
and straightforward man, a weaver by trade, and 
so much respected by his neighbours, that they 

preferred to call him “Righteous Christer 
Geomnes mother, Mistress Mary Fox, was a Bek 
and pious woman, and is believed to have been 
educated much above her etation in life. She 
did much to shape the thoughts and ideas of her 
son, and thus must have helped considerably in 
the forming of his fine character, and the making 
of one who was so serious and earnest in all his 
undertakings. 

He was apprenticed as a shoemaker, and in ad- 
dition was taught how to deal in wool and cattle, 
doing a little grazing besides Of these occupa- 
tions he liked farming the best, but the other 
businesses as well proved useful to bim in after 
life. It was a common saying, among the people 
he mixed with: “If George says ‘ Verily!’ there 
is no altering him: ” 

At the youthful age of 19 (an age when innocent 
gaiety should hold ‘sway), he determined to study 
the religious topics of his time. So intent we he, 
upon trying to settle this much-discussed and 
vexed question of religion, that he left home, 
went near and far, sought the advice of many 
ministers and priests, but all to no purpose 
Ignorant of the state of mind that George was in, 
one priest told him to smoke tobacco and sing 
Psalms to soothe and allay his inquiries after tr uth. 
He was getting on very nicely with another priest, 
when by accident he trod on some flowers, which 
so exasperated the priest that George left him in 
disgust. Eventually he discovered he had to rely 
solely upon tle Lord Jesus Christ It seems from 
the answers he got at various times, and the treat- 
ment he had received, he came to the following 
conclusions (the second clause being rather caustic; 
the first and third classes being an epitome of his 
beliefs):— (1.) “That none are true believers, 
but these she have passed from death unto life, 
by being born of God.” 
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_ (2) “That to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
is not enough to make a man a minister of Christ, 
but that there must be a spiritual anointing.” 

(3.) “Tihat God does not dwell in temples made 
with hands, but in human hearts.”’ 

Two years after Charles I. was defeated at Naseby, 
in 1647, and when about 23 years of age George 
Fox commenced seriously his life’s work. So vn- 
bending was he in manner, that he would keep 
his hat on ne matter in whose presence he was, 
and would “‘thee and thou” all persons irrespec- 
tive of rank or age. His principal anathemas 
were directed against the “Steeple Houses,” as 
he termed the churches witn spires, and he held 
the opinion, that to call people together by the 
bell, was like « market bell gathering the public 
together, so that tho priest might display his 
wares. The “Inner Light” was his main theme, 
that is he taught: “That God speaks to every 
human soul and dwells in every human heart, that 
is willing to receive and obey Him.” In the 
ordinary affairs of life, he held strong opinions, 
and gave expression to them, whenever the occa- 
sion demanded it, either by writing letters to 
judges and justices, warning them to be fair and 
just to the prisoners before them; asking those 
who kept public-houses for refreshments, ete., 
not to let the people have more drink than was 
good for them; declaring strongly against traders 
and merchants in markets or fairs for cheating 
and cozening; or beseeching the heads of families 
and employers to train up their children and ser- 
vants in the fear of the Lord, and set themselves 
as examples and patterns of sobriety and virtue— 
in fact, warning all to deai justly, speak the truth, 
and let their “yea! be yea!” and their “nay! be 
nay!” He not only taught, exhorted, and preached 
his views and divine impulses, but conscientiously 
practised the:n, for which he suffered persecution 
and imprisonment. 

His earnestness led him to such impulses as the 
following: “It was winter, and the Word of the 
Lord was like fire in me. I put off my shoes and 
left them with some shepherd’s, and as soon as I 
got within the city the Word of the Lord came to 
me saying ‘Ory woe unto the bloody city of Lich- 
field.’ ’—Fox’s Journal. 

Strange as it may seem he had no idea of form- 
ing a society, but by his sincerity and the truths he 
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gaye expression to so appealed to his hearers that 
he convinced many of them; and before he was 
hardly aware of it a little band was formed of 
“sc who call themselves. “Children of Light,’ 

“ Friends of Truth.” The better known name 
of “Quakers” had arisen through scorn thus: 
In 1650 George Fox, witl: some followers, appeared 
before Gervase Bennett, a justice of the peace, 
near Derby, for some supposed mfrmgement of 
the law, and the judge, on being told to ‘‘tremble 
at the name of the Lord,” replied in derision that 
they were ‘“‘ Quakers.” 

Although he and his followers were persecuted, 
hounded about, and imprisoned. still some of the 
most notable men of the time were his staunchest 
adherents, such as Judge Fell, Francis Howgill, 
William Penn, Rebert Barclay, and a host of 
others. George Fox had every reason to be proud 
of his female worshippers, fer they assisted him 
very much in his erdeavours by their bravery, 
sympathy, and work. Not only was Mistress Mar- 
garet Fell a genuine friend to him, but she did 
much work in orgarising his women’s meetings 
and yarious charities that had sprung up to relieve 
the poor, and assist those who were imprisoned 
for accepting and preaching his doctrines. 

It is surprising what influence ke had, for he did 
not believe in ceremony of any kind, and the 
Society of Friends is void of anything that appeals 
to the senses. No gorgeous decorations would he 
sanction in the meeting house; no beautifully- 
stained windows to attract the attention of the 
worshippers; no Psaim-singing would he have on 
any account—nothing, in fact, that he thought 
would interfere with the spiritual communion with 
God. Yet in spite of the simplicity of the meeting 
for worship, and the Society’s freedom from priest- 
eraft and ritual, George Fox had a following of 
over 50,000 at the time of his death in 1691. 

Friends have no ordained ministers like other 
denominations. If any friend feels disposed to 
preach, he may do so, in fact, whether he has the 
gift of speech or not, if inspired, he is at liberty 
to express his thoughts or pray. Some, however, 
are more gifted than others, and these are natur- 
ally accepted by the meeting as fit persons to 
preach the divine truth. If accepted, their names 
are recorded at the monthly meeting. Even then, 
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the persons so accepted have no more 
to do with the control of the meet- 
ing than the humblest worshipper, nor 
are they paid for their services. The reason why 
Friends do not believe in ministers whether lay 
or ordained, is: “That the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, the true Shepherd of His people, is with 
them,’ so the Friends are content to leave the 
conduct of meetings in the Master’s control. 
Through the n.edium of silence Christ speaks to 
human hearts and directs them how to take His 
message. No minister or priest comes between 
Christ and His worshippers as in other sects, 
through rites similar to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Nor do the Friends receive confessions 
of sin and give promises of forgiveness for same. 
All must take a part and worship ‘“‘in spirit and 
in truth.’ They take it that Christ’s baptism is 
not meant as an outward observance by water, 
but a bapitism of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 
Really Friends believe that Christ came to teach 
a religion of heart and life, and not of ceremony. 

As well as bemg a spiritual enthusiast Fox 
was a most capable organiser, his ideas were 
simple and workable all the way through, and 
as the society and its work grew he found ways 
and means to meet the necessities that arose. 
At first general meetings were occasionally held 
for the object of collecting money to carry on 
the work. Then as the society grew stronger 
and its affairs more momentous George Fox in- 
stituted yearly, quarterly, and monthly meet- 
ings for men and women, which eventually 
became established throughout the United 
Kingdom, America, and in some parts of 
Eurepe. 


There are four different kinds of meetings— 
preparative, monthly, quarterly, and yearly. 
The preparative or congregational meeting is 
compesed of friends of any one meeting. It 
meets to consider its own matters, appoint 
representatives, and prepare business for the 
monthly meeting of its district. The monthly 
meeting is to receive new members, record 
ministers, appoint elders to advise and gee to 
the good order of worship. It also appoints 
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overseers to counsel the disorderly, visit sick, 
and care for the poor. Committees are 
appointed to take charge of home and foreign 
mission work, peace, temperance, adult and 
first day school work, and questions that friends 
are actave in or in touch with. A quarterly 
meeting consists of a number of monthly meet- 
ings (usually one or two counties) to 


receive reports and discuss matters 
relating to that particular group of 
meetings. The yearly meeting is the princi- 


pal meeting of the society for all meetings. 

In comparison with the other Nonconformist 
bodies, the Friends are numerically small, but 
small a body as theirs is it carries its sphere 
of usefulness practically all over the world. 
It can koast of followers in Great Britain, 
Treland, and America. In India, Australia, 
New Zcaland, Medagascar, Syria, China, and 
Ceylon the society has missionaries and native 
workers. There are also yearly meetings 
held in Norway, Denmark, France, and Ger- 
many, with other little meetings of Friends in 
out of way places in Europe—all the 
outcome of the spiritual strivings of a mere 
youth. Persecuted through the greater portion 
of his life, hut respected and honoured in 
America and Europe when he finished his life’s 
battles. He attributed nothing to himself, but 
all to the glory of God. 
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CHAPTER III, 


ORIGIN OF QUAKERISM IN OLDHAM. 


The young Quaker leader must have felt some 
satisfaction after being insulted, stigmatised as a 
wizard, and maltreated, to see some of his 
bitterest opponents turn into his staunchest sup- 
porters. How glad he would feel, aye, and 
honoured too, to have them travelling about as 
his ministers, chastened with sorrow, however, 
that they should receive the same treatment as 
they had meted out to him. 

George Fox had been travelling about the coun- 
try since he commenced preaching in 1647, but the 
effect of his work was not felt in Oldham for six 
or seven years after, and then only by indirect 
means, thus:—Charles I had been executed about 
three years, and the Commonwealth was duly 
proclaimed; when George Fox visited a James Tay- 
lor, of Newton, in Cartmel, in Lancashire, about 
the year 1652. During his visit he disputed with 
Camelford, a priest in this district, and held more 
than his own in the dispute, but he was badly 
handled by the mob, yet through all this rough 
work he had the courage to go to a youth (who 
was acting as the priest’s clerk) called John 
Braithwaite, speak to him, and was able 
to convince him. James Taylor was al- 
ready interested jin the work, and both 
he and John Braithwaite became ministers 
of the Gospel for the new sect. In the same 
year George Fox was tried at the Lancaster Ses- 
sions, at the instigation of the bigoted priests, 
whom he hopelessly defeated, securing acquittal. 
Among the many he oonvinced that day was 
Thomas Briggs, who was considered one of his bit- 
terest opponents, who not only disputed but boxed 
the ears of one of his supporters, and wanted to 
know if this supporter was perfect. Finally Thomas 
Briggs became a, faithful minister to the end of his 
days. Then, about the commencement of the year 
1653, priest Bennet of Cartmel sent a. challenge to 
Fox to debate with him. Nothing loth he went 
on the first day or Sunday to the priest’s church 
and there found Mr. Bennet preaching. It seems 
that George Fox patiently waited till the service 
was over, then he got up and argued both with the 
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priest and his congregation. Whe priest having 
had enough walked away, but was followed by 
him, which led to severe maltreatment by the 
rough element of the crowd. Notwithstanding 
this many were moved ‘by the Spirit ond acknow- 
Jedged Christ’s power that day. One of these was 
Richard Roper, who had ‘been very fierce against 
him, but at the fimish confessed God’s Eternal 
Truth, and like the other three became a recorded 
minister of the Quaker doctrines. These four 
young converts, James Taylor, John Byaithwaite, 
Thomas Briggs. and Richard Roper were the mes- 
sengers of Truth to Oldham about 1653. 

The Parochial Chapelry of St. Mary’s, Oldham, 
felt keenly |the religioys and political upheavals in 
the Stuart dynasties, and like many other 
churches in the country was rent by conflicting 
dogmatism advanced at different times by such 
men as Thomas Hunt, M.A.. Robert Constantine, 
and Dr. John Lake. The effect of Puritanism or 
Nonconformity was early felt in Oldham, for Mr. 
Thomas Hunc was known as a Puritan and a 
zealous preacher, who appeared several times be- 
fore the Bishop of Chester for not conforming 
to the principles of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He was a minister for thirty-one years (1580-1611), 
and was also the first master of the Oldham Gram- 
mar School in 1606. For move than thirty years 
after a loyal Churchman cr a Presbyterian would 
in turn be the curate or the minister, whichever 
sect was in power, and so on till in 1647 Robert 
Constantine became the minister. He was a de- 
termined Presbyterian, but owing to opposition 
of Mr. Justice Ashton, of Chadderton, was com- 
pelled to leave in 1650. Again he was appointed 
the Oldham minister by the Presbyterian authori- 
ties at Manchester in 1654, and held this anpoint- 
ment for ten years, but at the Restoration de- 
clined to accept the ‘principles. ‘of the Prayer Book. 
He was deprived of his living, but afterwards be- 
came the first minister of the Independents in 
Oldham; commencing in a humble way in 
cottage at Greenacres. Between 1650 and 1654 
the Rev. John Lake, D.D., officiated as 
curate and -refused to obey the orders 
of the Classis at Manchester. which brought 
down its wrath upon his head. com- 
pellng him to make way again for 
the last-named Presbyterian minister. It was 
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during the curacy of the Rev. John Lake that the 
four young converts to Quakerism came to Oldham 
bringing with them “Ye glad-tyding of ye gospel 
of salvation.” Like their leader they made straight 
for the steeple-house, and it is assumed they dis- 
puted with all and sundry in the church. It is 
enly natural to expect what would not be tolerated 
in their leader elsewhere would not be tolerated 
by Oldhamers. It can be imagined what the scene 
would be like. There would “be i rouzh element 
in the crowd with Jchn Tetlow at their head to 
argue with the four young enthusiasts, not with 
fair words, but as recorded: 

These messengers was struck and haled out of 
ye steeple-house yard at Oldham by John Tetlaw, 
who thrust them over ye wall. 

They must have been received with great bitter- 
ness, for 

At Ashton-under-Lyne one priest Harrison gave 

charge they should not entertain them into their 

houses, whose enmity was so great against ye 
appearance of Truth. 
However, they received better treatment than the 
priest desired, as the following extract shows: 

The first yt er:tertained them and their message 
were James Sykes and Joshua Ogden. 

As a judgment upon the priest and Tetlow the 
following quotation is significant of their times, 
when superstition and witchcraft were prevalient. 
Of course nothing very unnatural really happened. 
enly what does occur every day. One was seized 
with a stroke, and the other apparently died of 
cardiac fanlure: 

The aforesaid priest Harrison. whose enmity 
was great against them, _afterwards ye use of ye 
one side he had taken’ from him. And John 
Tetlaw, aforesaid, who thrust them over ye wall, 
and did strike some of them, the hand of ye 
Lord was seen against him, and soon after he 
sold up all that he had, and went into Ireland 
where he dyed suddenly. 

The statement of judgments was signed by Isaac 
Wild and the statement relating to the advent of 
the ‘four Quakers was signed bv James Sykes. 
(Penny’s “First ‘Publishers of Truth’’). 

There is nothing more recorded of the doings 
of these ‘Quakers in this district, but elsewhere they 
have left an indelible mark in the annals of 
Quakerism. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HEYSIDE MEETING HOUSE AND 
PREMISES. 


Nothing of any moment seems to have hap- 
pened for about twelve years after the four young 
Quakers visited Oldham, and probably nothing 
further would have been recorded about this time, 
if it had not been caused through sorrow. In 
this instance ‘Death was the recording angel and 
the grave its silent register.” The death of Sylva- 
nus Sykes and his interment in a field at Heyside 
(which was owned by James Sykes, his father) on 
the 17th of August, 1665, are sad mementoes of 
the existence of Friends in Oldham at that early 
period. James Sykes very early dedicated this 
field for the use of members (and attenders) of 
the local society as a burying place, for there 
were interred in this field Mary Mitchell, a single 
woman, in 1672 and Samuel Sale, a member of 
the Oldham Meeting, in 1678. 

The first document to confirm this was a lease 
dated the 7th of the 8th month, 1686, between 
James Sykes, of Oldham, in the County of Lan- 
caster, yeoman, who did grant, demise, etc., unto 
Isaac Wylde and John Lees, both of Oldham, 
aforesaid husbandmen, all that piece of land 
situated near Heyside within Royton, being the 
south end of a certain field there called Further 
New Fields, 2s the same is now divided, severed, 
and severally known from the before-mentioned 
field containing by estimation eight roods or 
perches in iength and eight yards in breadth or 
thereabouts be the same more or less, then in the 
tenure or occupation of the said James Sykes 
together with all ways, gates, passages, liberties, 
easements, emoluments, and advantages whatso- 
ever unto the same_ belonging, ete. To 
hold the same with their appurtenances unto 
Isaac Wylde and John Lees immediately from 
and after the completion of this deed for and dur-. 
ing the term of two thousand years, fully to be 
completed and ended. Yielding and paying 
yearly during the said term unto the said James, 
Sykes, his heirs, and assigns, the annual rent of 
one pepper-corn on the first day of November. 
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yearly if the same should be demanded. (The 
last clause is more fully recited in an indenture 
of assignment dated the 7th of 6th month in the 
6th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 1706.) 

According to Penny's ‘First Publishers of 
Truth” James Sykes, the one who received the 
‘lieht” and assisted to entertain the Quaker 
evangelists, died in 1679 at Slaighwood, Almonds- 
bury, Yorkshire, but was buried at Heyside, with 
which the Turf-lane Meeting House burial regis- 
ter agrees. Olbviously this James Sykes could 
not have been a party to the deed of 1086. There 
must, however, have been a person of this name 
in existence about the latter time, probably a son 
of the firstnnamed Jaimnes Sykes, and it is possible 
that the James Sykes mentioned in the lease, 
might be the one referred to in Giles Shaw’s 
Amnuals, thus :— 

On June 9th, 1685, Mr. Percival: of Royton 
Hall, lant to James Sykes, quaker, £02:00:00.” 

By the indenture of 1706, John Lees (labourer), 
the survivor of the said isaac Wylde, assigned the 
said plot of land at Turf-lane End for the residue 
of the said term to James Taylor of Saddleworth, 
Yorks., Yeoman; Roger Hartley, of Trawden, 
Lanes., Yeoman; John Ecroyde, of Briercliffe, 
Lancs., Yeoman; Wiliam Woalley, of Marsden, 
Lanes., Yeoman; and John Hall, of Crompton, 
Lanes., weaver. 

(For Illustration see following page.) 


The Marsden monthly list of members for 1910 
gives an early minute stating that the assignment 
of 1706 assigned a meeting house as well as the 
‘ land. As a matter of fact, the assignment only 

deals with land, thus:— 

That the said John Lees, survivor of the said 
Isaac Wylde, hath granted, bargained, sold, as- 
signed and sett over, and by these presents doth 
grant, bargain, sell, assign, and sett over unto 
the said James Taylor, Roger Hartley, John Ec- 
royde, William Whalley, and John Hall, their 
executors, etc., all the said plot or parcel of land 
or ground, and all and every the fences, hedge 
and ditch or gate standing and being thereupon 
or upon any part thereof with all the appurten- 
ances belonging now commonly called the burying 
place, etc. 
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INDENTURE OF ASSIGNMENT, 
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This is conclusive enough that no meeting house 
is mentioned, and it is just possible that meetings 
for worship were held in John Lees’ house about 
this pericd, for an entry in the minutes of Mars- 
den monthly meeting, held 1703, says: ‘Paid to- 
wards the rent of Oldham Meeting House 6s. 
(Mr. S. Andrew’s, Heyside, etc.). According to 
a memorandum, dated 16th of June, 1884, a 
meoting house was in existence about 1704, but 
very little is known of it, beyond conjecture. 
Apparently then, from 1653 te 1704, the friends 
met at each other's 9 homes to worship, like most 
other sects then in existence, and even long after 
they had established a place of worahip, they 
«iten met at Dr. John Hall’s at Whitfield or John 
Harnshaw’s in Oldham. In 1765 John Lees (the 
son of the John Lees already mentioned) built a 
house with the consent of friends at the junction 
of Turf-lane and the road to Shaw, and by an in- 
denture of ist August, 1771 it was recited a, house 
had been built on the said land for £120, and 
also assigned same to new trustees upon trust for 
a burial ground. This house, it is supposed, coald. 
not have been the meeting house, for in 1784 a 
new meeting house in place of the old one, held 
its first meeting, where friends from Rochdale 
attended as well as those from Oldham (John 
Earnshaw’s diary). This is shown by the follow- 
ing:—A memorandum, dated Ist January, 1817, 
endorsed on the 1771 deed, and then by an in- 
denture of conveyance dated 20tn February, 1818, 
recited that a house nad been erected by a 
stranger to the trust, and that Earnshaw and 
others had agreed to sell their interest in the 
dwelling-house to the trustees for 50 pounds. The 
receipt of this sum is acknowledged by the memor- 
andum. his house »f 1771 was in existence 
within living memory, and has since been de- 
molished to provide additional space in the burial 
ground. (Charity Commissioners’ Report.) 

A small bequest of £40 by Dr. John Hall, of 
Whitfield Farm, plays an importamt part in the 
local Society of Friends, and has up to the pre- 
sent had an abiding influence. By his will doted 
18th of 9th month, 1797, he directs his trustees to 
pay the interest thereof to the overseers of Turf- 
lane meeting, and they to distribute same to 
Friends who entertained public or travelling 
Friends, or to aid poor members in getting 
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to monthly or quarterly meetings; or for repair- 
ing Turf-lane Meeting House and subject thereto 
to be applied for relief of poor Friends within the 
monthly meeting of Marsden in the discretion of 
the trustees. (Later trustees were Caleb Howarth 
and John Bright, Rochdale.) 


The Friends must have thought of extending 
their premises, for by an indenture of 27th, March, 
1802, Sir Watts Horton and others demised to 
James Lees and another, for the sum of £40, a 
plot of land containing 144 square yards, adjoin- 
ing the premises first described, being part of 
Newfield Close or Burying Field, which was part 
of the Heyside burying place for the term of 999 
years at the yearly rent of 12s. This deed does 
not state that the £40 was John Hall’s, but in 
an indenture of 5th July, 1832 (which included all 
the said premises) it recited also, that a care- 
taker’s house, coachhouse, and stable had been 
erected on the last mentioned plot partly with 
John Hall’s money thus:—George EFarnshaw 
assigned the premises to James Hall and others, 
upon trust to such uses (subject to the payment 
of 40s, yearly to Dr. John Hall’s legacy trustees) 
as the monthly meeting should direct, with power 
to sell and exchange, etc., then upon trust for 
a cottage, stable and burial ground for the accom- 
modation of the Society of Friends. This cottage 
was formerly occupied by the caretaker at a yearly 
rental of £4, of which £2 was paid to the trustees 
of Hall’s Legacy. No rent is now derived from it, 
the caretaker being paid by the Oldham meeting 
and having the use of the cottage as part of his 
emoluments. The £2 due to Hall’s Charity is 
now paid out of the general funds of the Oldham 
meeting and usually handed to the treasurer of 
Oldham preparative meeting and applied by him 
to the maintenance of the Turf-lane meeting house. 

By another indenture dated 2nd June, 1871, 
amd enrolled in Chancery 15th September, 1871, 
Caleb Haworth and another assigned the said 
premises to Thomas Abbatt, H. L. Hargraves, 
Shad Jackson, Jos. Payne, John Smith, A. E. 
Wright, and Alfred Yeardley upon the same trusts, 
(Commissiomers’ report). 

Owing to the local Quakers being more of the 
artisan class than of old, and desirous of having 
premises more centrally situated (which is de- ° 
scribed herein) the old meeting house has since 
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1869 been allowed to stand idle. True there were 
efforts made to work the district in 
which the meeting house _ lies, but 
they were never wholly successful, and naturally 
the old buildmg of 1784 falls into decay. So 
much so that Mr. George Emmott (the grand- 
father of Alfred Emmott, Esq., M.P.) about 1871 
ealled attention to ihe dangerous state of its 
roofing, when a little repairing was done. In 
1884 the old meeting house was replaced by the 
present structure. Thomas Emmott, Esq., J.P., 
of Oldham, and his sisters, Elizabeth Emmott, 
of Disley, and Mary Ann Barlow, of Torkington 
Lodge, both near Stockport, bore the whole of the 
expense of its erection. The plans were pre- 
pared by Joseph Stott, architect, Oldham, and 
the contractors were Messrs. John Dyson and 
Sons, builders, Waterhead, Oldham. 
The 1784 structure was remembered very well 
by Mr. Wm. Taylor, who has kindly drawn 
memory sketch, plans, elevations, etc., from 
which a perspective drawing has been made and 
reproduced herein, and gives a fair idea 
of what the second structure was like. It 
was extremely plain, with two entrances on 
the north or front side, one was to the women’s 
cloak room, and the other formed the main entrance 
to the meeting house. There were two windows to 
light the gallery (over the main vestibule and men’s 
cloak room), and another to light the 
women’s meeting room on the first floor. 
The south side formed a blank wall. On 
the cast side (facing Heyside) there were three 
windows, and on the west side (women’s cloak room 


and meeting room) four windows. 
(For Illustration see following page.) 

In addition to the old cottage behind the 1784 
meeting house (facing Turf-lane) there used to be 
an old loom-house, occupied by Stephen Chapmian, 
where the clickety clack of the hand-loom could be 
heard. Against the blank wall which formed one side 
of the meeting house a pear tree grew about 1840. 
Whilst a pear from this tree was in an, early stage 
of growth it was placed in a narrow-necked hottle 
which was securely fixed to the tree. The pear 
grew large and ripe inside the bottle. It was then 
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cut off and spirits poured into the bottle by James 
Hargraves to preserve the fruit. The pear is still 
in a good state of preservation, and is now owned 
by Mrs. Cooper, of Birmingham. 

In Hey Cottage, a short distance away from the 
meeting house, there dwelt a Quaker, who followed 
the occupation of a clogger. He often had colliers 
coming to his house for their meals, and on one 
occasion, when they were more noisy than usual, 
he said he would read them a lesson from the 
Bible, taking care that it should be a long one. 
By the time he had nearly finished reading they 
had all crept out as quietly as they could, leaving 
him in sole possession of his house. 

The 1884 erection is a more pretentious one than 
its predecessor, and is certainly for its size a com- 
pact and handsome building. iit is ‘built practically 
on the old site. The entrance to it is on the south 
or opposite side to the 1784 edifice. The new meet- 
ing house is both neat and pretty, and its appear- 
ance is further enhanced by the ornamental 
arrangement of the roofing. 


(For Lllustration see following page.) 


It seems a pity that Friends have not been able 
to make more use of this meeting house than they 
have. For over two hundred years it has been the 
centre of Oldham Quakerism, from which the Old- 
ham meeting at Greaves-street and the Rochdale 
meeting in George-street have sprung, and yet it is 
allowed to stand idle. It is to be hoped that at no 
distant date Friends may be able to make the Turf- 
Jane Meeting House—if not the old centre of 
Quakerism, at any rate a place of Quaker activity 
—hringing peace and contentment to many in the 
district, and thus give back to it some of its former 
lustre. 
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Areht. : J. Stott, Oldham. Contrs.: Jno. Dyson & Son, Waterhead. 
TURF LANE MEETING HOUSE, 1884. 
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CHAPTER VY. 


THE BURIAL GROUND. 


At first there was no system in burying, owing 
to the Friends’ simplicity in interments, conse- 
quently there is nothing definitely known of the 
situation of the early graves, Only twelve are 
known to be buried at Heyside between 1665 and 
1739, viz. : 

Silvanus Sykes, son of James, Oldham, 

interred 17/8/1665. 
Mary Mitchell, single woman, 9/10/1672. 
Samuel Sale, a member of the Oldham Meeting, 
19/9/1678. 

James Sykes, 12/8/1679. 

Esther Wilde. wife of William, of Oldham, 

7/1/1681-2. 

Susan Boydale, Oldham, widow, 20/1/1685-6. 

Martha Wilde, wife cf Samuel, of Oldham, 

10-11/8/1692. 

Sarah Wilde, wife of Isaac, Senior. of Oldham, 

15/8/1692. 

Sarah Wilde, wife of James, 24/5/1729. 

John Lvese, son of James, Greenacres Moor, 

11/1/1730-1. 

Thomas Halkyard, High Knows, Ashton-under- 

Lyne, 26/6/1728. 
Danial Lees, son of Jameg and Martha. (parents 
at Oldham Meeting), 29/4/1739. 
Whereas thirty-one are described in the Burial 
Register as ‘‘not stated,’ as, for example, Isaac 
Wylde, Croley, Parish of Oldham, who died 
31/10/1697. ‘‘not gtated’’ where he was interred. 

It was about 1790 that a system 
of numbering gravey was introduced, 
and the place of burial at Heyside 
first began to be described in the burial register 
as Tiurf-lane or Turf-land End, for Sarah Priestly, 
daughter of John and Sarah Priestly, was buried 
in grave 68 at Turf-lane, and Thomas Hall, ege 
three months (son John Hall, jun., surgeon, and 
Elizabeth, his wife) was interred on the 3rd of 6mo., 
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1790, in grave 13 at Turf-lane. There are, in addi— 
tion to those just mentioned, ever so many entries 
in the burial register, placed opposite the persons’ 
names who have been interred at the Heyside 
burial ground, with the words “Not a member. ” 
It is to be understood that these people were very 
near and dear relatives to the then existing Friends. 
Here is an example: Hannah Oddie, aged 23, wife 
of Matthew Oddie, residing at Lees in Lancashire 
who died on the Ist of 2nd mo., 1799, and was. 
interred on the 4th of the 2nd mo., 1799, at Turf- 
lane End in grave 64. “Not a member.” 

Amongst many others interred in the small 
Quaker graveyard at Heyside are: John Hall, 
surgeon, aged 78 years, of Whitfield, in Crompton, 
Lancashire, who died 12/10/1797, and was buried 
16/10/1797 in grave 17. John Lees, yeoman, aged 
77, of Turf-lane End, within Royton, parish of 
Prestwich, Lanes., died 6/6/1800, and was interred 
9/6/1800 in grave 63. Sophia Bright, aged 28, 
wife of Jacob Bright, Rochdale, bookkeeper (the 
father of John Bright, Esq. Mapas 
who died 10/5/1806, and was laid to rest on 
the 13/5/1806, in grave 74. John Hiarnshaw, Gilod- 
wick Clough, near Oldham, yeoman, aged 59, in- 
terred 28/6/1809, in grave 60. William Kmight, 
Cowlishaw, within Crompton, cotton spinner, 
aged 45, buried in grave 69 on the 8/12/1809. 
Daniel Lees, woollen weaver, in grave 70 on 
4/11/1810. Mary Eliarnshaw, widow of the afore- 
said John Earnshaw, of ’Glodwick Clough, in 
grave 59, on 24/2/1811. William Emmott (a son) 
and Hannah Emmott (a daughter) of George and 
Catherine Emmott were interred in grave 
200) ine) hess years 1026 and 1834 ~ re- 
spectively, and Catherine Emmott, wife 
of George Emmott, of Oldham borough, in grave 
27, on the 10/8/1841. John Earnshaw, of Oldham, 
surgeon, was interred in grave 23 on the 21/8/1841. 
Geovge Earnshaw, of Dogford, near Oldham, 
cotton spinner, interred on the 8/2/1846, in grave 24, 
Stephen Chapman, Cow Leach, on the 6/9/1846, in 
grave 121. Betty Taylor, wife of William Taylor, 
of Royton, in grave 147 on the 15/8/1847. 

In studying over the burial register it is striking” 
that the same family names should repeat them- 
selves so often. It indicates that the children of 
the deceased Friends went in the same groove as 
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their parents, and finally went to the same resting 
place, which shows the constancy of the old 
Quakers. They must have had lovable natures, 
under their seeming austerity, to imbue their kith 
and kin with the desire to follow exactly in the 
same footsteps. Thus there are three Sykes, 14 
Wyldes, and 17 Halls, 16 Lees, 10 Earnshaws, and’ 
so on, covering a period of 150 years. 

In addition to registering births, deaths, and 
marriages, the Friends produce at their meetings 
birth and burial notes, and then pass them on the: 
monthly meeting thus :— 

“A burial note is now produced and read on 
behalf of Grace Marsland, whio died 2nd of 10 mo., 
1455, not a member, etc., etc.” 

“A birth note is now produced and read on 
behalf of Alfred Emmott, son of Thomas Emmott, 
of Middleton-road, Chadderton, etc., etc.” 

All registers, etc., of bucials were transferred 
to the Goverament officials in the year 1837. who: 
supplied) the Marsden monthly meeting with a 
copy of these records of interments, ete. The 
register of burials kept by the Oldham meeting 
a copy of which is supplied to the caretalker at 
Turf-lane Meeting House, are both copies of the 
register supplied to the Marsden monthly meeting 
by the Government and continued to the present 
time by the entry of particulars from further 
burial notes, etc. 

Friends are noted for their simple living. As 
in life, so in death, no ceremony in their religions. 
work, no fuss in their every day or business life, 
and certainly there is no pomp: and show to be: 
seen at a Quaker burial. Simplicity is the chief 
aim of a Quaker, and therefore he cannot under- 
stand why there should be iavish expenditure at 
funerals. For this reason, Friends are very strict 
in observing rules laid down for mourning, ete. 
Nor are there any pyramids, mausoleums, monu- 
ments, or ornamented gravestones to be seen in a 
Quaker graveyard, as they deem such things to 
commemorate the dead as _ heathenish. It is 
quite sufficient for Friends, if there is only a sim- 
ple grass mound to distinguish the place of inter- 
ment, and in their estimation, there is nothing 
more beautiful than such a mound for the purpose 
of identification. It is enough for them, if it lasts 
only a generation or so, and this accounts for not 
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knowing the positions of the early graves at 
Heyside. A few of the Friends, however, object 
to mounds, because after a time they sink to the 
level of the surrounding earth ; therefore, there 
are grave stones to be seen in the Quaker burial 
ground, but in all cases the grave stones are abso- 
lutely plain, no matter how iredliny. the deceased 
Friend may have been. The two Emmott vaults 
are each merely covered with a big slab of stone, 
with no ornamentation, simply particulars carved 
on same. Here, according to book of discipline 
and minute 4 of preparative meeting held at 

Olldham, 1, 9, 1872, the Emmotts must have in- 
fringed the rules, thus :— 

“The subject of grave stones in graveyard at 
Turf-lane End having had the consideration of 
this meeting, it is concluded that their dimen- 
sions shall be three feet long by two feet broad, 
that they be placed flat at the head of the grave, 
and that the rules relative to same in the book 
of discipline be strictly adhered to.’ 

The length and breadth of the stones over the 
Emmott vaults far exceed the dimensions stated 
in this minute, but there they are in the grave- 
yard, so it is presumed this minute was not en- 
forced. For simplicity and equality there is no- 
thing like a Quaker’s burial ground; a poor 
Friend is cften found) laid side by side with a rich 
one. Then, again, if there are no beautiful monu- 
ments to be seen, still, if everything in the grave- 
yard is plain, it is also neat, and what more is 
required? By these means, Friends try to lift 
their eyes beyond the grave, and, by so doing, 
death to them: must lose its sting, and the grave 
its victory 
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CHAPTER VI.—EARLY STRUGGLES. 

Besides the records of monthly meetings, much 
can be gathered of the early work of the Friends, 
from their birth and burial notes, their marriages 
and testimonies. But priacipally by their testi- 
monics can their temper and earnestness be 
gauged. Thirteen years had nearly passed since 
the first interment in 1665, when the Women’s 
Monthiy Meetings had become established, as 
shown by the following entry in one of these meet- 
ings on 17, 8mo., 1678; “ William Wylde and 
Esther Lees declared their intention to marry. 
At another Women’s Meeting: “An inquiry was 
made cowcerning the poor, end the affairs of 
truth and things were as formerly in Oldham, 
ete.” The men were not lacking in their efforts, 
but they were much sterner and more drastic 
than the women, as the following testimony from 
the Oldham meeting in 1679 proves:— 

“This is my testimony concerning tithes, priests, 
mainteuance, and steepie house repairs: Those 
priests that receive such things are enemies to 
God and His Truth, for they keep people in dark- 
ness and ignorance, and do not bring people to 
the knowledge of the tr uth, and therefore I nei- 
ther pay them, nor consent for any to pay for 
me that I know of, and xever intend to do.— 
(Signed) William Wylde. iy 

Similar documents protesting against leys and 
taxes were signed by James Wylde, Isaac Wylde, 
James Sykes, John Lees, and Nathan Lomax. 

In the same year at a Rossendale meeting a 
testimeny as above was signed by Henry Har- 
graves, John Hault, William Jackson, James Rad- 
cliffe, James Syddal, George Haworth, and 
Arthur Walker, indicating that the Quakers in the 
Marsden Menthly Meeting generally were going 
through one of their conflicts with the State 
Church just then. 

It seems that at meetings they would discuss 
tithes, etc., and each one would declare or sign 
a written testimony of his intention to resist them, 
which was done in a passive way, but whenever 
they had an opportunity of airing their views, 
they were not slow in making them known, both 
in and outside the detested steeple house, and for 
nearly thirty years this custom was kept up. 
Naturally this would engender strife and persecu- 
tion, apart from their peculiar mode of worship, 
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which would create ridicule as well. Then again 
the times and the people were at cross purposes. 

The question of tithes had been a sore point 
for some time with all the Nonconformist 
bodies in general, but the Friends in particular 
were the most strenuous in resisting them. 
Although the Established Church was the medium 
for collecting the leys and taxes for the State, 
still the Nonconformist bodies could not under- 
stand having to pay dues to a church, which 
they did not believe in, hence the great bitter- 
ness engendered between the religious factions, 
Persecution must have become so rife that one is 
not surprised at the following :— 

“Tn 1682 considerable emigration of members 
to America took place, who were assisted finan- 
cially by the Oldham Meeting.” 

For quietly worshipping in their own way, the 
Friends were often imprisomed, as is recorded in 
the minutes of the Marsden Monthly Meeting in 
1683, viz:— 

“The Friends of Rossendale and Oldham are 
holding week-day meetings,” accompanied with 
the ominous announcement that “Two Friends of 
Oldham are imprisoned.” These two Friends 
proved to be William Wylde and John Lees, op 
account of refusing to pay tithes. 

Through all this bitter strife the Friends locally 
were as determined as ever to oppose tithes and 
even died in prison to let the authorities see the 
injustice of levying them. One Edmund Pill- 
ing died a prisoner for same in 1684. 

On the 144th of the 9th mo., 1684, the following 
among others were charged with offences com- 
mitted against the laws ecclesiastical, showing 
further to whit exteit the Friends were being 
persecuted :— 

“Thomas Tetlow, senr., and John Lees, for sit- 
ing in Church during worship with their hats on. 

James Sykes and Elizabeth, his wife. 

Isaac Wylde, senr., and his wife. 

Isaac Wild and his wife. 

Sarah Wild, spinster. 

Wife of John Lees. 

James Wild and Suzanna Boydiall, for not com- 
ing to church, nor receiving the Sacrament. 

Isaac Willd, senr., for interring Mary Sale at 
the Quakers’ burying place. 

Published then according to order by me, Isaac 
Harpur, curate. (Shaw’s Amnals.) 
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Of course Thomas Tetlow and John Lees had 
no business to sit in church during worship with 
their hats on, except as a protest against reverenc- 
ing the priest and not God. By doing so, they 
made themselves culpable. The others, naturally 
had a. right to please themselves where they went. 
But, to apprehend Isaac Wild for the interment of 
Mary Sale was unkind. As Mary Sale lived at 
Bury, probably this had something to do with 
the action of the ecclesiastical authorities, she 
being a non-parishioner. 

Although the Act of Toleraition was passed in 
1689 it did not benefit the Friends much, for they 
still suffered as much persecution from the other 
sects, as from the Church of England adherents. 
The Act is intituled :— 

“An Act for exempting their Majesties’ Protes- 
tant subjects, dissenting from the Established 
Church, from the penalties of certain laws.”’ 

This Act gave the right of meeting unmolested. 
In 1696 it was stated in one of the meetings, that 
on account of refusing to pay tithes, etc., bailiffs 
were sent on several farms belonging to the mem- 
bers of the society, who sold the produce to 
realise the value of the tithes. 

The sufferings were as follow :— 

“1696: 7 mo. 12, taken from the field of Samuel 
Wvide. oats, value 13s.; 8 mo. 7, taken from the 
field of John Lees, oats, value 19s.; 8 mo. 7, taken 
from the field of John Lees, barley, value 4s.; 
8 mo. 15, taken from the field of Isaac Wylde. 
oats, value 10s.; 8 mo. 28, taken from the field 
of Isaac Wylde, oats, value 25s.: 9 mo. ?1, taken 
from the field of Hy. Hoyle, oats, value 7s.”’ 

It was stated at another meeting abont this 
time that produce of Friends had been seized in 
one year to the value of £37. (Samuel Andrew, 
“ Heyside. ”) 

In Lancaster Castle there were 270 Friends im- 
prisoned ahont this period. and throughout the 
countrv 4,320 were committed to nrisons. More 
could be stated of the sufferings of Friends, but 
enouch has been mentioned to prove that Friends 
Jocally endured nearly as much as other societies, 
and have done their share to liberate us from many 
injustices which hannily we of to-dav are ignorant 
-of except by what is Jearnt from books. 
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CHAPTER VIIT—A CALM. 

With all the turmoil and struggle for religious 
liberty, time passed on and smoothed away tke 
tangled skein created by man. Whatever our am- 
itions are, or our troubles may be, time brings 
realisation, not always to our liking, perhaps. 
Still there’s finality about it, there is no gainsay- 
ing it. And so muci of the bitterness agaist 
Nonconformity began to die out, because the 
pecple were getting tired of squabbling, desimng 
to let cther people worship as they thought fit, so 
that they themselves could be left alone to wor- 
ship and in peace. An indication of this evenness 
of life is shown by the following :— 

12, 8 mo., 1708.—The first meeting held at But- 
terworth Hall, a village, close to the ancient man- 
sion of the Butterworths, nea Rochdale, was 
attended by William Baldwin, of Sawley. 

24, 8 mo., 1708.—The second meeting was held 
at the same place. 

21, 4 mo., 1709.—Isiac Pennington visited Old- 
fham with a compan‘on. ) 

21, 2 mo., 1710.—Marriage of Margaret King, a 
widow, to Robert Nicholson, a dyer, of Manches- 
ter. 
oe 1720 a general meeting was held at Whitfield 

arn. 

On 21, 4 mo., 1730, Elizabeth Wilson and Jane 
Gee visited cur general meeting in John Vallins, 
Whitfield Barn, north of the Fold, on Pickford 
Estate. 

Then for nearly twenty-four vears, there seems 
to have been a cessation of Christian work, and 
it is only by the beautiful testimony of an aged 
Quaker lady, that we find that such was not the 
case, 

[Copy.] 

To Friends of Marsden Monthly Meeting. 

I find it my duty to give you to understand how 
things are with me in iny old age. I being much 
separated from you as ta the outward; yet I often 
remember the many sweet seasons we have en- 
joyed together, and in the renewing of the same 
Divine love ait this time doth tender my heart, 
and maketh me humbly thankful to the God of 
my life, that He has not only been pleased to 
call me into His Vineyard when young in years, 
but hath been also pleased to be near from time 
to time, and favour me with His loving and power- 
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ful presence in my old age to His glory, and my 
exceeding great comfort. So that I am _ very 
thankful with Him, who is worthy of all the 
thanksgiving and honour for evermore saith my 
soul. Amen. : 

From your ever loving and affectionate Sister 


in the Lord. 
ALICE HALL. 

Whitfield, 19 of 4 mo. 1754. 

This is conclusive enough that Friends must. 
have been in existence between 1730 and 1754, 
but in a quiet and inoffensive manner, left alone 
to meet and worship as seemed to them best. To 
confirm this idea the following testimony is suffi- 
cient, for it comes direct from the Oldham meet- 
ing. Although the preparative meeting was held 
at Whitfield within Crompton, the Turf-lane 
Meeting House would be working just the same. 
The fact that a meeting was held at Butterworth 
proves that Friends were extending their sphere 
of work, whether successful or not there is. 
nothing to show. But the testimony itself is 
very instructive. 

[Copy.] 
THE TESTIMONY 


OF 
FRIENDS OF OLDHAM MEETING 
concerning our dear and well beloved friend, 
ALICE HALL, Deceased. 


We can truly say she was a person generally 
beloved both by Friends and others who are inti- 
mately acquainted with her. 

The honour of God and the good of souls, 
as plainly appeared both by her example 
and precept was her chief concern, and being 
influenced by God’s Holy spirit, her doctrine 
tended to edification. Often advising if any were 
negligent and slack in their duty to improve their 
time and work while the day lasteth; endeavour- 
ing to lend a hand of help in order to raise our 
minds above fading and transitory amusements 
of this life, and to fix our affections on Christ, in- 
moveable rock of ages, and likewise to strengthen 
and lead us on with strong breathings and desires, 

c 
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which to us had been great comfort, and to her 
peace and satisfaction of mind. 

Through her ministry the Lord hath many times 
been pleased to favour us with the overflowing of 
that circulating love and life, even Shiloh’s Brook 
that runs smoothly, to the gathering together of 
His little flock to our comfort, and the praise and 
glory of His great name. 

Her apparel, speech, furniture, and deportment 
plainly declared she had made humility her dwel- 
ling-place and was a stranger to.pride or arrogancy, 
wherefore she might say in this wise:— 

“Follow ye, as I have followed Christ. I have 
fought a good fight, and nearly finished my course 
through this vale of tears; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, and not for me 
only, but for all those that love the appearance 
of the Lord in their own minds. ” 

She hath been for several years very feeble and 
weak of body, but of a sound and perfect memory 
to the day of her death, having preached to us 
a lively sermon in a meeting appointed for a 
travelling Friend (Samuel Sparsold, of Hitchin) 
only two days before departure, being like a. shock 
of corn fully ripe and ready to enter into the 
Lord’s granary, to our great loss and her Eternal 
gain. 

She departeth this life the 3rd of the 9th mo., 
1755, in the 74th year of her age, having borne a 
public testimony upwards of fifty years. 

Signed in and on behalf, and by order of our 
Preparative Meeting for Oldham, Tied at -Whit- 
field, the 15th of the 2nd mo. 1756, by: «John 
Hail, John Hall (junior), Rachel Scott, John Elli- 
son, John Lees, Sarah Scott, Alice Hall, Ann 
Hall, Mary Lees. 

The following are visitations of outside Friends, 
which judging by remarks made, seem to have 
given zest to the Meetings. 

23, 10, 1763.—Jonathan and Joseph Binns (Ros- 
sendale), Margaret Raine and Eleanor Dawne 
(Cheshire), .visited different families, their -yisita- 
tion hevind been comforting, edifying, and. satisfao- 
tory 

of, — ‘1765. —Jonathan Raine and ‘Barbery 
Sharples of, Settle, in Yorkshire, visited families. 
Their visit thath been tous at least comforting, 
edifying, and sat Aisfactory. Hope. they will re- 
turn to their respective | habitations in a good 
degree of peace and satisfaction of mind, having 
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deft us a seal of their love, and praises in cur 
hearts to our King. 

11, 6, 1769.—Jonathan Raine and Margaret 
Raine at our general meeting, which was quiet. 

24, 6, 1770.—At a general meeting in High Whit- 
field, Mary, daughter of Charles Lees, married 
same day to William Holme 

20, 1, 1771.—Jonathan Raine and wife (Rossen- 
dale), Sarah Taylor, of Manchester, and a friend, 
whose companion, Jenny Watson, was sick at 
Todmorden. 

6, 7, 1771.—At the burial of James Halkyard, of 
Whitfield, had a solid satisfactory meeting. 

The last entry is rather sad, vet the Friends were 
able to derive comfort from it. Perhaps, from 
the good life and works of the deceased, which 
must Jnave encouraged them considerably. 

The Friends, both by their consistency and per- 
sistency, became from mere tillers of the soil, not 
only good and devout men, but influential as well. 
Two at this period rose to be skilled surgeons 
(Drs. Hall and Earnshaw, senr.), and not a few 
of them were manufacturers. John Lees (the son 
of the sturdy Quaker already mentioned) invented 
the perpetual revolving cloth, called a feeder, on 
which a given weight of cotton wool was spread, 
and by which it was conveyed to the cylinder. 
This was invented in 1772. He also established a 
small concern at Turf-lane for carding cotton, 
which was worked by lorse power. He success- 
fully proved in evidence in a trial against -Sir 
Ridhard Arkwright’s pateat on June 25th, 1785, 
that he was the inventor of the feeder. Thhis in- 
genious man, who died at Turf-lane about 1798, 
was the father of James Lees, who built a smal] 
cotton mill at Fowleach, Greenacres Moor. and 
was the grandfather of the late Mr. Earnshaw, 
surgeon, Mumps. Another son of the Quaker in- 
ventor. Benjamin Lees, of Fly Clough Mill, Roy- 
ton, was an ingenious mechanic, and one of the 
earliest constructors of the batting machine. 

So the members of the local society became 
recognised as citizens to be respected for their 
work, honesty, and sobriety, and in all the search- 
ing for records there is not one found where a 
friend nas been imprisoned for any misdemeanor, 
excepting of course prosecutions arising out of 
struggles for religious liberty, which cannot be 
considered in the category of crime. 
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JOHN EARNSHAW’S DIARY, etc. 


The Scciety of Friends in Oldham has never 
been very strong, in fact, it has mainly been car- 
ried on from generation to generation by a few 
and nearly always the same families, as the 
Sykes, Wyldes, and Lees, who in their day and 
generation did excellent work, and as already 
stated suffered for their principles. The Harn- 
shaws were just as conspicuous and carried on the 
traditions of the society just as well. There was 
not the same bitterness and enmity as in former 
days between the different sects, but the State 
Church still being the collector of tithes and 
taxes, the Friends continued to resist them for 
the former reasons, and the following authentic 
story serves ag an. illustration :— 

Dr. Earnshaw, senior, was distrained upon for 
refusing to pay Church rates, and evidently more 
goods than the value of the Church rates had been 
taken and realised upon, for the bailiffs brought 
back to the doctor the surplus money, which he 
refused to have. The bailiffs not being allowed to 
retain the money left it, and as a memento of the 
cecasion the doctor nailed it to his counter. 
James Hargraves, chemist (father of Henry Lister 
Hargraves, J.P.) and a number of other friends 
were distrained similarly about this time. 

As a furthor illustration that all bitterness had! 
not altogether subsided the following narrative 
proves:—When the riot took place at Peterloo in 
1819, now the site of the Free Trade Halli, Man- 
chester, Dr, John Earnshaw would be about 69 
years of age. He was called upon to attend John 
Lees, a young man of about 22 years of age (the 
son of John Lees, senr., cotton manufacturer, and 
a quaker), who had received internal injuries from 
being fbadly crushed and a sabre cut on one of his 
shoulders during the riot. Although he confessed 
he was nothing more than a spectator he was 
ridden down fbefore ‘he was aware of any tumult, 
and as wounded as he was, he walked home and 
went to bed without informing his parents what 
had happened. His stepmother noticed the fol- 
lowing morning there was something more than 
usual with him, because he did not get wp to assist 
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his father in the mill. She tried homely remedies, 
but without avail, and the father when he knew 
of what had ‘happened, rather treated his) son in 
a severely cocl manner. The son, after some weeks’ 
illness, sank and died, the result of his injuries. 
An inquest was demanded by the public, and a 
Mr. Ferrand and a Mr. Battye, coroner and deputy- 
coroner, held courts at the Duke of York Hotel 
and the Angel Inn so many times that they became 
more tiresome than interesting, and the adjourn- 
ments so delayed and carried over such long inter- 
vals that the case became quite Rip Van Winklian. 
The coroners seemed to think by their actions it 
was their duty to defend and protect those who 
had authorised the Yeomanry to charge the public, 
whether it was needed or not, and whatever the 
consequences were; but a Mr. Harmer, of Messrs. 
Harmer and Dennison, attorneys, although not 
engaged by Mr. Lees, senr., held a brief for him 
withcut desiring any recompense, although a Mr, 
Ashworth, another coroner, suggested he was 
fighting the case as a speculation. In response he 
said:—“T’ve as much right in this affair as you, 
and have the necessary support for my taking part 
in it, although I am not engaged by the father. 
As a member of the Supreme Court you'll have to 
listen to me.” Much more followed, which re- 
flected greatly on the partiality of the Coroner 
Although Dr, Earnshaw was called as a witness and 
certified that the young man’s death was caused by 
violence, his evidence was rejected because he 
vould not agree to be sworn. Apart from the 
victim, ‘his parents, and Dr. Earnshaw being 
Quakers, the inquest, or series of inquests, from 
beginning to end was a complete farce, and in 
accordance with the times a great deal of unfair- 
ness was displayed. The verdict was ‘‘ Death 
through misadventure. ” 

Oldham then. according to report had only one 
doctor who could afford to ride in his own con- 
veyance, and this was old Dr. Earnshaw. At one 
time he lived near Glodwick Brook, quite close to 
where Thatcher’s Mill now is, which is said to 
have been the site of a corn mill. He was called 
the “Glodwick Brook Dioctor.”’ Later he resided 
at a house where Messrs. Buckley and Proctor’s 
draper’s shop is situated, at iunction of Bottom- 
o’-th’-Moor and Lees-road. The doctor was con- 
sidered a most humane man, and people said if 
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they were to be dumb animals, they would like 
to be his horse, for they would be sure to receive 
every kindness from him. Like all sensible men 
he had his hobbies, and one was his aviary, where 
he had a small stock of rare birds to interest all 
and sundry who cared about them. 

He was a most methodical man, and took care 
not to miss any details connected with his 
society, and to this end kept a diary, and as far 
as it goes it is a gocd record of the doings of 
Friends in his time. 

[Copy of Front Cover.] 
“John Harnshaw’s Book, 
Takes date at the date of my marriage, 
3rd mo., 28th day, 1777.’ 
[Inside Cover.] 

“This day I was married to Mary Lees, White- 
field. The meeting was held in John Hall’s 
Parlour, the place where the meeting called 
Oldham Meeting is held every other week. 

John Earnshaw, son of William and Sarah 
Earnshaw, born ye 4th of 9th month in ye year 
1750, at Totties, in Yorkshire (altered for style). 

Mary Lees, daughter of John Lees and Mary, 
his wife, of Greenacres More, was born at Fold 
near Oldham, in Lancashire, on the 2nd day of 
3rd mo., 1749 (altered for style). This denotes 
change from Julian to Gregorian Calendar, thus : 
Friends formerly called March the first month, 
but on account of the change of calendar they 
now call January the first month. 

Dr. Earrshaw gives an account of the names 
of Publick Friends that visit this meeting called 
Oldham. Meeting which is held at John Hall’s, 
at. Whitefield, and at John Lees’ at Turf Lane End. 
It covers the period from 1777 to 1800, and we 
give below the entries for the three years as an 
example of the diarist’s work: 

The first column in the following page is for 
the month, second for the day of the month, third 
for the names of Friends, the fourth for place of 
abode, the fifth for the day of the week that the 
meeting is held on. 
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Day 
of Week 
Name of Place of Meeting 
M’th. Day. Friends. Abode. is Held. 
iH 
3. 28. At the marriage of 
John Earnshaw 
and Mary Lees— 
Thos. Carrington. Philadelphia, 
America 6 
3. 80. James Braudwood. Turn ........ fe 
William Earnshaw. Totties .............. 
Martha Haworth.... Rossendale 
Meeting ] 
6. 22. Tabithy Marriot.... Marsden fo 
Henry Marriot....... Rossendale.......... 
Martha Routh and 
Sarah Taylor, av 
our General Meet- 
i 1 


Moreby, Cheshire 1 
near Carlisle...... 
James Brandwood.. Turton .............. 3 
10. 26. William Earnshaw. Totties, Yorks... 1 
12. 14. Thomas Cash.....at Moreby, Cheshire 


JoObn Sthorpe. scenes at Manchester ...... 1 
12. 19. Thomas Cutforth... Newcastle-upon- 
TWO "Fe actinces soe 6 
1778. 
6. 21. James Brandwood.. Turton ............... 


Sarah Taylor and 
Martha Routh ... Manchester ....... 
Martha Haworth & Rossendale 
Henry Marriot at Meeting <s..:.... 
our General Meet- 


ing! Late Roccseceeeweeece 1 
Ws 12. John Thorp and Manchester ....... 
Thomas Cash....... Moreby .... el 
10. 4, William Earnshaw. Totties, Yorks... 1 
10. 81. William Earnshaw, Totties, Yorks... 
James Brandwood, Turton .............. 
at the Burial of 
INOW LES; oI... if 
1779. 
Ds 10. Sarah Taylor, Mar- Manchester ....... 
tha Routh, and 
Henry Marriot, at Rossendale ........ 
the Burial of 
Mally Haworth... 4 
2. 28. John Kershaw ...... han OLY vacveeceseceee 1 
3. 23. Thomas Wiely and 
Robert Grub from Treland .............. 3 
5. 23. William Earnshaw. Totties, Yorks... 1 
6. 20. Thomas Cash......... Cheshire -secesee 
Sarah Taylor and 
Martha Routh ..... Manchester ....... 
James Brandwood.. Turton... . 
Henry Marriot........ Rossendale ml) 
13.. Isaac Gray... South Country.... 
Sarah Taylor from Manchester ....... 2 
9. 17. (two women) Han- 
nah Harrier and 
Jane Pearson ..... Cumberland ...... 6 
9. 21. Earnshaw. Totties, Yorks... 3 


11. 28. Thomas Cash......... MEO ey Tescctcssvces 1 
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Dr. Earnshaw records that on the 17th day of the 
7th month, 1783, James Brandworth, of Edzworth, 
Henry Wilson of Trauden, and Martha Haworth 
of Haslingden, attended “our general meeting held 
for the first time at John Lees near Heyside within 
Royton; ” and also that on the 27th day of the 7th 
month, 1784, William Earnshaw of Totties Joseph 
Wood of Newhouse, and John Broadhead of Wool- 
dale, attended “the first meeting in new meeting 
house” (at Heyside). The diary shows that during 
the period it covers the travelling Friends who 
visited the local Meeting included quite a number 
from America and distant parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

This diary is a record of visits from travelling 
Friends. There is no mention of local Friends; 
the only familiar name is that of William Earn- 
shaw, the father of John Harnshaw, the diarist, 
vet he lived at Totties, outside the Mars- 
den Monthly Meeting. There are _ several 
noticeable things in it, viz. that women travel 
from n-ceting to meeting like men; that Marsden 
monthly meeting was held for the first time at 
John Lees’s house, near Heyside, in the 7th mo., 
17, 1783, eighteen years after it was built; that 
Joseph Nicholson held an Evangelistic meeting on 
behalf of Friends at the St. Domingo-street Wes- 
leyan Chapel on 25th of December, 1797, and con- 
tinued same at Rochdale and Bury. 

In 1800 Mary Karnshaw (wife of Dr. Earnshaw) 
accompanied James Haworth, of Marsden, on his 
visits to families and others that frequented the 
Friends Meetings. Two years later a young 
Quaker, called Jacob Bright (the father of the late 
John Bright) settled in Rochdiale as a bookkeeper, 
but in common with the Friends of Rochdale dis- 
trict attended the little Meeting House at Turf- 
lane, who in 1806 interred Sophia (his first wife) 
in the Burial Ground at Heyside. Two years 
after that sad event a Meeting House in George- 
street, Rochdale, was opened for worship. The 
Rochdale Society became so energetic that in 1813 
it had a membership of about 100, not’ a had 
start for a young meeting, and a credit to the 
older meeting at Heyside. From a bookkeeper, 
Jacob Bright, senr., became a carpet weaver and 
factory master. He died in his 76th year on the 
7th of July, 1851. 

(For Illustration see following page.) 
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On the 16th of 9th mo., 1818, James Haworth 
and a lady friend, called Esther Lees, hailing from 
Rechdale, attended the funeral of Thomas Hall, 
of Salmonficlds, near Oldham, Lancashire, 
who died in his 63rd syear on the 
twelfth of ninth month, 1818, and was 
interred at Turf-lame End. For some years he was 
clerk of the monthly Meeting, of which he entered 
the records, and they are considered a model of 
beautiful penmanship. He died just previous to 
the completion of the building of the Todmorden, 
Rochdale, and Bolton Meeting Houses, in which he 
was deeply interested. There was a large con- 
ecurse of Friends, relatives, and others around this 
grave, and the Marsden Friend James Howarth 
made very good use of the opportunity then and 
there presented. 

He regretted to see Friends give way to an 
unruly desire for gain, and pointed out its cause 
and end, laying open with great clearness the 
means of avoiding it. He wished all his hearers 
would follow the example of the deceased, as he 
was a pattern for their imitation. 

There must have heen a very quiet meeting in 
1823, for Abagail Dockery, of Manchester, and 
Mary Tricket, of Sheffield, had “a meeting of 
Friends only and such as attended our meeting.” 

On the 15th of 8th mo., 1829, Isaac Creudson 
visited monthly and preparative Meetings. Isaac 
was a very prominent Minister in the Society, and 
was also the author of the work called “The 
Beacon.” He formed a portion of the Quakers, 

who styled themselves the Secessionists, who be- 
lieved entirely in the infallibility of the Scriptures. 
About the same time there were three other prom1- 
nent Quakers, viz. Elias Hicks, who Jeaned more 
to Unitarianism; John Wilbur, who was more of 
the conservative type of Quaker in form, speech, 
and ceremony (if any); and John Joseph Guerney, 
who was of the true evangelical type. Each of 
these men had his particular following, and many 
discussions took place in America, arising partly 
from the ideas set forth in “The Beacon” by Isaac 
Creudson, and who eventually left the society. The 
followers of the above-named Quakers were called 
Beaconites, Hicksites, Wilburites, and Guerneyites 
respectively. The controversies principally’ affected 
American Quakers, but there is not the slightest 
doubt had also a reflex upon English Quakerism. 
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SUMMARY OF MARSDEN MONTHLY MEETINGS 
for the years 1830 and 1831. 

1830. 1831. 
Members. Preparative Meeting. Males. Females. Totais. 
15 Mars@@niie te .ssce-seseteee-es 6 13 19 
12 Trawden 5 6 11 
5 Sawley ......... 1 2 3 
35 Rossendale 21 16 87 
74 Oldham eres. 35 43 78 
&9 Boltomw..- zes-=2 49 39 88 
45 Todmorden 17 24 41 
70 Rochdale 35 36 v2 
345 169 179 348 


The year 1832 was the starting point of regis- 


tering inembers as at present done. 
is kept by the Recording Clerk 
Ag Waddington, 


Meeting, viz., 
road, Bolton. 


The register 
of the Monthly 
72, Chorley New- 


This year also saw the Oldham Meeting as in 


the first year, with a membership of 78, viz., 
of whom the following is 


males and 42 females. 

a correct list :— 
Broadhead, Caleb 
Bottomley, Sarah 


a5 Isabella 
Chapman, Stephens 
Dawson, Junr., Geo. 

s Wilson 
Earnshaw, George 

es John 

BA Sarah 

a Maria 

- Junr., Jno, 

cb Mary 

a George 

- Jun., Sarah 

5 William 

Violet 

Emmott, George 

oe Catherine 

3 "Thomas 


* Elizabeth 
53 Mary Ann 
Ferns, Susannah 
Fielden. Hannah 
os Sarah 
os Elizabeth 
(known as Betty) 
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Greenwood, John 
Hall, Hannah 


» vahn 
», Klizabeth 
» Samuel 
Hargraves, James 
” Ann 
5 Elizabeth 
ae Henry 
Lister 
.3 James 
Frost 
John 


Holmes, Sarah 
Harrison, Smith 
Knight, Mary 
Morton, Ann 
Rhodes Many 
Shaw, Jos. Schofield 
Alice 
Shepherd: Sarah 
Thompson, Sophia 
Holme 
Town, Jas. and Jane 
removed to Liverp’l 
Vaughan, John 
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Walton, Hannah Wilson, William 
3 Jane George, Junr. 
ae John Mrs. M. Taylor’s father 
5 Ann Wilson, Mary (late John 
a Mary Wrigley’ js wife). 
5 James 4 t oseph 
#¢ Susannah re Susannah 
Pe Maria Me William 
=a Elizabeth Po Hannah 
Joseph 3 Margaret 
Whittaker, John ip Henry 
Martha S Deborah 
Wild, Elizabeth °F Joseph John 
,» Elizabeth, Jun. Esther Emmott 
Wilson, Geonge Wrigley, Henry 
. Elizabeth John 


Although Miles Meadoweroft (great grandfather 
of William Taylor) is not on this list of members, 
still he was an old Quaker (and for this reason 
deserves a place in this retrospect), and a well- 
known Radical too in Royton. He and George 
Wilson were appointed representatives to the 
monthly Meeting in 1815. Miles Meadowcroft was 
appointed by the monthly Meeting to visit George 
Emmott on his application for merabership. There 
is an old ditty which has come down orally from 
those days, of which the following is a fragment: 

Owd Hardman’s breeches aw put on, 

Owd Bowker clogs to save mi shoon; 
Miles Meadowcroft’s hat aw put o mi yed, 
If that bi true mj ribbins are red. 

It seems the Wilson families in the foregoing 
list formed part of the Settle branch of the Wilson 
family, of which there were two other branches. 
Trawden and Thornton in Craven, all of whom have 
been in existence practically from the inception of 
the society of Friends! Even to-day there are 
descendants of all these three branches connected 
with the society. Henry Wilson, of the Settle 
branch, who was a schoolmaster and three times 
mayor of Kendal, He went to Bonn University 
to study, and whilst there was a fellow student 
with the Prince Consort. Years afterwards when 
the Prince was passing near Ackworth Henry Wil- 
son went to meet him to renew their old acquaint- 
ance. 

During this year a revival was carried on by the 
before-mentioned John Joseph Guerney, of Nor- 
wich, and Abagail Dockery, of Manchester, on 
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behalf of Friends in the St. Domingo-street Method- 
ist Chapel on the 10th of the 8th mo., and cn the 
following day they visited the familieg of Friends, 
and in the same evening another public meeting 
was held in a field. 

Caleb Broadhead, the first name on ihe 1832 list, 
it is sad to relate, was a half-wit and lived with a 
Quakeress called Elizabeth Fielden, better known 
as Betty. Poor Caleb was very ill, end without 
any warning fell down dead in the house. It seems 
that Betty kept poultry, and among these there 
were a sickly hen, which Caleb hhad fallen upon. 
She noticed this and exclaimed: “ Aye, Caleb, tha 
shouldn’t a done so; tha’s kilt mi poor chucky.” 

Stephen Laycock, one of the caretakers of Turf- 
lane Meeting House, and a very tall lumbering man, 
one day called on Betty, and seeing that she had 
eats, dogs, poultry, and birds in cages said he 
noticed that she kept all the animals in creation 
except one. “Which was that?” she said. “A 
monkey,” he replied. “Why,” she retorted, point- 
ing at Stephen as he stood in the doorway, ‘‘there’s 
one there big enough.” 

It is often remarked how little things influence 
one’s life. Here is a-case in point. James Brand- 
wood and another young man walked into Crow- 
shaw Booth Meeting House. Whether it was. idle 
curiosity or not they ‘became so much interested 
that they subsequently established a meeting at 
Edgworth, which was afterwards removed to Bol- 
ton. James Brandwood afterwards went to reside 
at West Haughton and helped to establish a meet- 
ing there. The other young man was named 
Thomasson and was the ancestor of the present 
Thomassons, of Bolton. 

Stephen ‘Grellet, who visited Oldham on the 8th 
of ‘the 1st mo. 1834, was a most remarkable man, 
anda ‘few particulars respecting him might be of 
‘anterest ‘to ‘sonmve ‘of ‘the old Quaker members 
locally. He'was born on the 2nd of 11th mo., 1773, 
in ‘the city of imoges, capital of the modern de- 
partment of Haute Vienne, France. His proper 
name “was ‘Etienne Di 'Grellett Du Mabillier—Du 
Mabillier being derived from an estate owned by 
his ‘father ‘before‘the first ‘French Revolution, when 
with most of his “property it was confiscated. After 
wards he was known under the English name of 
Stephen Grellet. His parents were wealthy and 
ranked high among the nobility of the beautiful 
district of Limosmn. They were also staunch — 
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Roman Catholics. His father’s wealth consisted of 
a large estate and extensive porcelain manufactories 
near Limoges. He was also part proprietor of 
some ironworks and for some years was Comptrol- 
ler of the French Mint, and at one time was in the 
household of Louis XVI., so that Stephen Grellet 
was one of the favoured sons of France. The re- 
cord of his doubts whilst a student at an Oratorian 
College at Lyons, the troubles of his parents about 
the time of the Revolution of 1798, his conversion, 
travels, sickness, and death on the 16th of 11th mo., 
1855, is deeply interesting. ‘ 

The following memorandum is rather unique, 
viz.:—“‘John and Martha Yardley, of Scar- 
borough, had a meeting on the 4th of the 8th mo., 
1837, but few men attended, as they were away 
from home, being on juries and other causes. The 
visitors had much to communicate.’’ ‘Benjamin 
Seebohlm had a meeting with Friends and those 
who coramonly attended; 1838.” This gentleman 
edited the “Memoirs of the Life and Gospel 
Labours of Stephen Grellet.’”’ Another visitor, 
Martha Thornhill, of Ackworth (a great aunt of 
Henry L. Hargraves), came to Oldham meeting 
on the 22nd of 9th mo., 1839. On 24th of 6th mo., 
1841, Mary Nicholson and Mary Miller, both of 
Whitehaven, visited families of Friends. They 
stayed first day over and attended the meeting. 

Up to now most of the records herein have been 
gathered from notes, memoranda, and _ diaries 
from various Friends, and very few have been 
gathered respecting the meetings of local Friends 
from minute books. In fact, the oldest minute 
book of Friends’ meetings, whether business or 
otherwise, commences on the 2nd of 12th mo., 1849, 
and ends in 1860 (excepting a minute book of 1810, 
which is very scanty). The 1849 minute book was 
entered by George Hmmott, as the clerk of the 
Oldham preparative meeting, and it is here that 
we get into the inner workings of Friends. Digvess- 
ing a little perhaps it would be as well if a few 
details were given of this splendid old Quaker from 
J. Middleton’s “Oldham, Past and Present,” show- 
ing to what extent a man can attain by his worth 
and skill. George Emmott, the founder of the 
Emmott family in Oldham, was born at Keighle7 
in Yorkshire in 1797. About 1823 he came to Old- 
ham and set up business as a joiner and cabinet- 
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maker. Oldham at that time was beginning to 
grow rapidly, and Mr. Emmott, possessing great 
perseverance, got many contracts for buildings, 
thereby taking a leading part in the development 
of the town, but his energy led him in other under- 
takings. Soon after the formation of the Oldham 
Gaslight and Waterworks Company in 1825 he was 
appointed their agent and bookkeeper, afterwards 
becoming the engineer and manager. When in 
1853 the Corporation took over the above company 
Mr. Emmott was still retained in his position, 
thereby becoming Oldham’s first gas and water 
works engineer. He became the consulting: engi- 
neer for many undertakings both in England and 
on. the Continent, severing lhis connection with the 
Corporation about 1864 or 1865. Then he became 
interested in the cotton trade, which, along: with 
wise land investments, laid the foundation of the 
future wealth of the family. In business he was 
known as strictly ‘honourable and a fair-dealing 
man. Died January 7th, 1890, aged 92 years. Laid 
to rest in Friends’ burial ground, Heyside. 

Questions relating to the state of the library belong- 
ing to this meeting, and also the books from the 
meeting of sufferings, are gone into. (The library 
for meetings for sufferings were for outside circu- 
lation and principally kept by a Friend at his 
home, who was responsible for same.) The 
meeting for sufferings is really a standing com- 
mittee of Friends, which sits monthly in London 
to transact work in the intervals of the yearly 
meetings. By the second minute in this minute 
book “John Hargraves and Thomas Emmott are 
appointed to examine the books, etc., and report 
thereon to future meeting.” The report was duly 
made and accepted. 

Penketh and Ackworth Quaker Schools came in 
for a fair share of local support, as recorded in 
numerous minutes, when various appointments 
were made, such as Henry Lister Hargraves, 
Thomas Emmott, John Rhodes (was at one time 
the apprentice of George Emmott to the joinering 
and carpentering business, later he married the 
sister of Thomas Emmott, and accumulated wealth 
by wise speculations in land andi property), Benja- 
min Wilson, and others, who individually were 


asked to collect funds for these schools. 
D 
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The following minutes are striking for the prom- 
jnence given to women :— 

“At the preparative meeting held 27th of 11th 
mo., 1859, the second minute records the following 
report :-— 

“Marsden Monthly Meeting held at Rochdale 
1, 9mo, 1859.—Minute 7: The subject of the ap- 
pointment of overseers having again claimed our 
attention Benjamin Wilson, William Ecroyd, Wil- 
liam Abbatt, Thomas Emmott, and John Yardley 
are appointed in conjunction with the present over- 
seers to consider whether an addition can suitably 
be made to the present Overseers and report. 


“Marsden Monthly Meeting held at Bolton the 
6, 10mo, 1859.—Minute 10: The committee on the 
appointment of overseers being in the following 
report, viz.: 

“Bolton, 10mo, 5, 1859. 

“To the Monthly Meeting. We, the United 
Committee of men and women Friends appointed 
to consider whether a suitable change or addition 
could be made in the appointment of overseers, 
propose the following names, viz.: For Marsden, 
Lucy Bradley, Eliz’h Ecroyd, and Wm. Ecroyd; 
Oldham, Mary Wilson, Hannah Emmott, Benjn 
Wilson, and G. Emmott; Bolton, Hannah Payne, 
Martha Crossland, Ann M. Abbatt, Joseph Cross- 
land, and Thomas Mulliner; Rochdale, Agnes 
Yeardley, Mary H. Martindale, John Yeardley, 
Charles Parry, and Henry King; Todmorden, 
Elizabeth Brook and Wm. Howarth; Rossendale, 
John King. Signed on behalf of the committee, 

“William Abbatt. 

ss The names of women friends proposed ‘have on 
consideration the approbation’? of the women’s 
Meeting, and as all the Friends names are accept- 


able to this Meeting, they are hereby appointed to 
the station of overseer. 


; “(Copy) Wm. Abbatt, Clerk.” 
Minutes 5 and 6 of Meeting held 30th of 12mo., 
1866, record the following Tist of members and 
attenders at Turf-lane Meeting House, about three 
years previous to entering the newer and more 
centrally situated meeting house in Greaves-street. 
Members: John Beverley, Oldham; George Daw- 
son, Higginshaw; James Elder (returned from 
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America); Thomas and Hannah Emmoit, George 
Henry Emmott, John Thos. Emmott, Alfred Km- 
mott, Theodore Emmott, Charles Emmott, Wm. 
Rhodes Emmott, Chadderton; Elizabeth Fielden, 
Cowlishaw; Gayland Hadwen, Annie Hadwen, 
Lillias Hadwen, Lees; Elizabeth Hargraves, Shef- 
field; Henry Lister Hargraves, James Frost Har- 
graves, John Hargraves, William and Mary Law- 
ton, John and Martha Lawton, Oldham; Joseph 
Marslands. Hollinwood; Mary Mellor, Henry 
Oddie, Oldnam; Matthew Oddie, Ackworth School ; 
John Rhodes, Oldham; James Rushworth, John 
Smith, Hollinwood; Mary Ann Thorp, Chadder- 
ton; Jacob Taylor (father of William and Miles 
Taylor), Oldham; Joseph and Sarah Walton, Cow- 
lishaw:; Elizabeth Walton, York; Wm. Marriage 
Whitehead, Oldtam; Mary Wilson, Manchester- 
street, Oldham; Mary Wilson (received by con- 
vincement), York-street, Oldham; John and Mary 
Wrigley, Oldham; Caroline Wrigley, Ackworth 
School. Consisting of 26 males and 16 females; 
together 42 members. 

Attenders: Sarah Beverley, Oldham; Amos 
Hamer, Oldham; John Hall, Oldham; Betsy Hop- 
wood, Oldham; John Lawton, junr., Oldham; 
Martha Lawton, junr., Oldham; Joseph Lawton, 
Oldham; Harold Lawton, Oldham; Jane Lawton, 
Penketh School; Stephen Laycotk,.Turf-lane End; 
Margaret Laycock, Turf-lane End; Francis Lay- 
cock, Turf-lane End; William Lord, Oldham; 
Sarah Ann Lord, Oldham; Agnes Newton, Old- 
ham; Fanny Oddie, Oldham; Sykes Oddie, Old- 
ham; Tom Rushworth, Oldham; John Walton, 
Chadderton; Sophie Walton, Chadderton; ‘Lees 
Walton, Oldham; Jane Walton, Oldham; Amn 
Whitehead, Lower Heyside; Joseph Whitehead, 
Oldham; Martha Whitehead, Oldham; parents of 
A. P. Whitehead, late Liberal agent’ for Oldham ; 
William Whiteley, Oldham; Mary Wild, Glod- 
wick; Violet Wild, Glodwick, Mary Ann Wild, 
Glodwick; William Wilson, Oldham; Mary Wil- 
son, Oldham; Emma Wilson, Oldham; William 
Henry Wilson, Oldham; Alice Wilson, Oldham ; 
Louisa Wrson, Oldham. Thirty-five attenders, a 
decrease of six on last year’s numbers; 42 mem- 
bers, 35 attenders, 77 of a congregation. 

Among the many lists of members and attenders 
the foregoing is a typical one from the 30’s to the 
60’s. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A FEW THOUGHTS. 


There is something awe-inspiring in the earn- 
estness and simplicity of Friends, which are not 
only reflected in their manner and disposition, but 
in their minute books as well, and it is believed 
not gererally seen in the minute books of other 
denominations. At one time the monthly meet- 
ing sent inquiries as to the state and position of a 
meeting, and the meeting after ascertaining that 
matters were going on satisfactorily, sent the 
monthly meeting the necessary replies. To-day 
the queries are read and considered, but not an- 
swered as formerly. The following reply is quaint 
and interesting :— 


“Meetings for worship and discipiine are kept 
up. Those for worship with some exceptions are 
wel! attended on first days. There is considerable 
deficiency in the attendance of our week-day 
meetings. The time appointed is generally well 
observed and unbecoming behaviour avoided. Meet- 
ings ‘for discipline’ are mestly attended. Not 
much recent advice has been given.” 

The next reply is candid enough:—‘‘ We fear 
there is not much growth in the Truth amongst 
us, yet we trust some do experience an advance- 
ment therein.” 


Peaceful as the doctrines of Quakerism are, it 
does not altogether prevent them from having 
strife within their circle, for although the reply 
following says, *‘ Nothing appears but that Friends 
are preserved in love one towards another. We 
have uo difierence”—-still she implied admonish- 
ment, “and we trust Friends are careful to avoid 
and discourage talle-bearing and detraction” sug- 
gests the cause of a good many differences that 
likely happened. 


Is it any wonder that despite what are deemed 
the peculiarities of Friends, they are highly re- 
spected when they take care to observe the follow- 
ing:—“We trust Friends do endeavour. by 
example and precept to train up their children, 
servants and those under their care, in a religious 
life and conversation, consistent with our Christian 
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profession, and in plainness of speech, behaviour 
and apparel.” 


The uprightness and promptness of Friends in 
their business transactions is strongly emphasised 
by the following reply :—“ We believe Friends are 
just in their dealings and trust punctual in 
fulfilling their engagements.” And the next 
reply:—“ With some exception as to receipt 
stamps Ffriends are clear of defrauding the Queen 
(Victoria) of her customs, duties, and excise, and 
of using or dealing in goods suspected to be run ” 
—is a confirmation of their integrity, but a. little 
human nature is introduced, by their giving way 
to petty disception respecting receipt stamps. But 
they cannot rest until it is made known, and it 
can be imagined that the elder or overseer had a 
twinkle in his eye, whilst reprimanding the cul- 
prits. Anyway, the reply indicated Friends are 
always trying to be law-abiding citizens. 


The ninth reply was:—‘Friends are faithful in 
our testimony against bearing arms, and being in 
any manner concerned in the Militia, in privateers’ 
or armed vessels, or dealing in prize goods’’—still 
holds good today, if not more so than in days 
when this reply was written. The spirit of mili- 
tarism is more prominent than ever it was, and it 
behoves Friends all over the world to hammer the 
above reply into an accepted rule. But then, it 
does not need an inexperienced writer to teach 
them what to do, when ‘‘peace”’ has always been 
their theme, more so than with other creeds, and 
in a measure they have created a feeling broad- 
cast which did not exist in former days, that war 
is unnecessary. Still, it requires reiterating times 
without number, for there are those who think the 
country will never be safe unless there is a con- 
script army and navy to protect it. And this 
Friends and all peace-loving people are averse to. 

The Friends have been very careful in secing 
that their members do not rashly marry, etc., as 
the following indicates:—‘‘When such cases come 
to the knowledge of Friends, we believe care is 
taken to admonish such as appear inclined to 
marry in a manner contrary to the rules of our 
society.” 


It happens now and again, however, that a few 
wish to marry not altogether to the wishes of their 
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elders, which can be best illustrated by repeat- 
ing the story told by the Rev. F. A. Russell, of 
King’s Weigh House Church, in an issue of the 
Oldham ‘“‘Weekly Chronicle” :— 

“On one occasion a young Quaker lass, who had 
proposed marrying a man belonging to another 
communion, was visited by two members of her 
meeting and warned of the “penalties which 
would be enforced if she transgressed the rules of 
her church. But one of the members of the depu- 
tation seemed to have more humanity in him than 
the other, and, having fulfilled his official duty, he 
slipped back quietly and said, ‘Never mind, lass, if 
thou wantest the man, have him.’ ” 

The foregoing is now very much modified, for 
it 1s optional for members to marry whom they 
desire, whether they belong to the society or not, 
and without being interfered with. But the 
following authentic record out of the minute book 
of the Brighouse monthly meeting for women 
anay be of interest to the curious minded :—Here- 
under is a copy of a paper which Elizabeth Wilkin- 
som signed about keeping company with William 
Howarth, contrary to Friends’ advice to her 
therein, viz:— 

Cautioned the 21st called February, 1696. 

These are to certifie all whom it may concern 
that Elizabeth Wilkinson hath for several years 
(by) past made a confession of truth with ye 
people called Quakers. And in that time the 
afforesaid people have been several times con- 
sidered to give me advice and counsel when ye 
saw me in danger of coming to hurt and loss of 
that which I made a profession of and to hinder 
my growth in yt which was good. 


And in particular against me keeping company 
with a young man in relasion to marriage which 
ye had not unity with, yet nevertheless for want 
of keeping to ye appearance of the grace of God 
in my own heart and the good advice and counsel 
of my F friends, both in publick and in private, 
which ye give to me for my good and preserva- 
tion, I have sleighted ye same which hath 
brought trouble upon me, yet nevertheless, 
whichever I may do or act in that spirit, I do 
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wholly clear they afforesaid people thearof and 
take the shame to myself. As witness my hand 
ye day and year above said Tsetis. 
her 
Elizabeth E. Wilkinson. 
mark. 
Anthony Dickson. 
Elizabeth Sutcliffe. 
Tamar Ffielden. 


As previously shown women took a prominent 
part in the affairs of the Society, and questions 
as above and other matters relating to the fair 
sex were discussed and settled by themselves in 
their own meetings. They like the men had 
their separate quarterly and annual conferences 
or meetings. Questions affecting the two sexes 
were decided by the men’s meetings. 

The following extract from the quarterly meet- 
ing held on the 14th and 15th days of the first 
month 1699-1700 will show clearly the women’s 
work in the Society in those times :— 

To the Women Friends belonging to Brighouse 


Monthly Meeting. 

It is desired that these queries may be recorded 
in your Monthly Meeting Book and read as often 
as Friends may see needful, and we do tenderly 
intreat you to put them in practice in the wisdom 
of God so that the Church may be kept clear as 
much as in us lyes. 

1. How are poor widdows and women F friends 
provided for? 

2. How do Ffriends keep out of the customs 
fashions, and languages cf the world, and how are 
the Emistles from the Quarterly Meeting being 
considered, put in practice, and if any Ffrends 
take liberties contrary thereunder whether spoken 
to or exhorted? 

3. How do Ffriends keep to the first day’s meet- 
ing and week day’s mecting, and do Friends keep 
to the hour appointed? 

4. And how do Ffriends keep from sleeping in 
meetings, and if any be not found diligent, 
whether spoken to or exhorted? 
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5. How do Ffriends that are widdows take care of 
their children under their charge to keep them 
from company with the world’s youth either in the 
account of marriage or otherwise, and where any 
are not careful, whether spoken to or exhorted? 

6. Whether all women Ffriends keap clear in 
their testimonies against ‘Tythes Steeplehouse 
Layes, and all things of that nature, if any be not 
faithful, whether spoken to or exhorted? 

7. Are Ffriends carefull that noe unnecessare or 
superfluous provision be made by women Friends 
at their births, burials, or marriages? 

8. Do Friends keep out of the spirit and corrupt 
friendship of the world? 

9. How do Ffriends keep their children from 
goeing to ffaires unless they have real occasion? 

10. That there ‘be noe talebearers of false re- 
ports among God’s people, nor whisperers, nor 
backbiters, but that they speak to the party con- 
cerned first. 

11. Ffriends are desired to make no more pro- 
vission at that time called Christmas than at other 
times, nor stuffer their children to goe a-playing at 
that time as doe the world’s people. 

Although most of the old rules of discipline are 
modified naturally according to the needs of the 
present generation still the essentials are strictly 
adhered to, and to-day Quakers, both men and 
women, are known widely and respected for their 
integrity and purity, and it is not surprising that 
they should be so, after carrying out principles 
as above. 
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PART IL 


CHAPTER I. 


TBE NEW MEETING HOUSE. 


Among the local Friends there had been for some 
time a great deal of talk of wanting a meeting 
house in the centre of the town. They were desirous 
of extending their sphere, and of having a more 
commodious | place of worship, and in 1866 their 
ideas began to take form, but it was not until 1867 
that their wishes became actions, for Messrs. Thos. 
Emmott, John Rhodes, Henry Lister Hargraves, 
Joseph Marsland, and William Marriage Whitehead 
were then appointed the Building Committee. 

The question of site was a little troublesome, for 
there were three suitable plots of land under discus- 
sion, viz. the stoneyard in Hardinge-street (occupied 
by Mr. Alexander Mackay, stonemason), formed 
the first site; the site of the Albion Club in Queen- 
street was the second; and the third site was one 
ultimately selected in Greaives-street. 

George Emmott, after offering the Jand in 
Greaves-street at 6d, per yard. which offer was 
accepted, made a deduction of 3d. a yard ag his 
donztion, which was fully appreciated. Later he 
was asked if he would sell two-thirds of the chief 
rent at 26 years’ purchase. This he readily agreed 
to, thus leaving only a penny a yard as a charge 
on the land. 

Strange as it may appear, it is yet a fact, that 
throughout the minute book, there is not a detail 
of the erection mentioned, and the only thing giv- 
ing idea of the magnitude of the scheme are “the 
f ollowing circulars! :— 

“Oldham, 3 mo., 31st, 1868. 

“Ksteemed Firiend,—Tihe need of a new meeting 
house having heen much felt in Oldham (the present 
one being inadequate, and at too great a distance, 
when it was built having been for the accommoda- 
tion of Oldham and Rochdale), we, the committee, 
have pleasure in forwarding thee a view of the 
elevation of the proposed new meeting house, 
which is intended to be built in Greaves-street, 
Oldham. ‘The Friends of this preparative meeting 
have subscribed as follows :— 


eich (oe 
Thomas Emmott ..............- 500 0 0 
Jobin svn Od Osamu tererceeectease 500 0 O 
George Emmott ................. 202 5 10 
Joseph Miarsland <.:.-.+..------ 100 0 0 
El ite ban craves awe mcken sete OU mn 
Wm. M. Whitehead ........... 20 0 0 
Jane Tattersall .:... Werioe atiee Ab 
John, Beverley .:.2.....0:20<c0es a0. 10 
Aficlcnay ASiVNTEHeY — scasadeosoosesioanaccte se OF 9 


“And now appenl to the Society generally for 
assistance in this undertaking. The amount as 
per estimates, and for cost of a greater portion of 
the chief rent is £3,300. 

“Thy kind subscription to the above-named object 
will be received by any of the committee, viz:— 
Thomas Emmott, Middleton-road, Oldham; John 
Rhodes, Clegg-street, Oldham; H. L. Hangraves; 
chemist, 30, High-street, Oldham; William M. 
Whitehead, tea dealer, Oldham.”’ 

There was such a ready response to the fore- 
going appeal that it was arranged by the prepara- 
tive meeting that the new meeting house should 
lbe opened for public worship on 1st day, the 12th 
of 12th month, 1869, at half-past ten o’clock. A 
circular issued by Mr. Thomas Emmott on the 
1st of 12th month, 1869, announcing the opening, 
added :—‘‘The Friends of Oldham meeting greatly 
desire that the building may be opened free from 
debt, and earnestly appeal for support to pay off 
the balance due to the treasurer, to those members 
of our society who are of ability to help them. 

A statement of receipts and payments in con- 
nection with the new meeting house accompanied 
the circular showing an expenditure of £2,351 14s. 
4d. and the sum of £309 7s. 6d. then due to the 
treasurer. The original estimate of the building 
was £3,300, but, as just stated, the actual cost was 
£2,351 14s. 4d., to which, adding two-thirds of 
chief rent costing £230, the land and buildings to- 
gether amounted to £2,581 14s. 4d. 

A proposed gallery to the meeting house, and 
stone facings, were omitted. These omissions have 
not in any way spoiled the appearance of the 
building; instead, they have proved to be more 
in keeping with the ideas of Friends. 
Thus a saving of £718 5s. 8d. was 
effected, not like a good many schemes that are 
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estimated at such a cost, and considerably «xceed 
it. This is an example of Quaker scheming, for 
the architect, Mr. Peter B. Alley, was a Quaker 
too, and must have both understood his work and 
the people whom he worked for. He assured the 
Friends that 1f they would let him have his own 
way they would have no extras to pay for, which 
they did, and he kept his word respecting extras. 
The contractors were Messrs. Emanuel Whittaker 
and Sons, Oldham. 
(For Illustration see following page.) 

In the same way as the Turf-lane Meeting House 
the Greaves-street Meeting House is in a way 
erdowed, by the will of Joseph Mayrsland, of 
Hollinwood, dated 16th August, 1872, and proved 
at Manchester 13th November, 1873. He directed 
his trustees to lay out his residuary personal estate 
in any of the approved stocks or funds or at 
interest on any Government securities, or in any 
lcan or loans to any incorporated companies author- 
ised to borrow at interest, ete., with power to vary 
such investments, and upon trust to stand possessed 
of the income to arise therefrom, upon trust to pay 
the same to the treasurer for the time being of the 
meeting house of the Society of Friends situate at 
Groaves-street in Oldham for the benefit of that 
institution as a place for the public worship of 
Almighty God according to the tenets and! practice 
of the Society of Friends. The residue was proved 
at £511 10s. 2d. after deduction of legacy duty, 
and the amount received by the trustees was £503 
17s. 94d. Of this amount part was received 
in the form of Niorth-Hiastern Railway stock, of 
which the amount below-mentioned was retained, 
and the remainder was put out on personal 
security until 1887, when £209 was invested in 
the Furness Railway stock below-mentioned. By 
an indenture, dated 5th November, 1888, Thomas 
Emmott, Henry Lister Hargraves, and John 
Smith, the trustees, appointed Wiliam Taylor, 
Joseph John Sparkes, James Smithson, Wilson 
Dunning, Edward Abbott, John Petty Leather, 
Leonard Horner, and James Alfred Holdsworth as 
new trustees and Mr. Smith retired from the 
trust. The securities were thereupon transferred 
to the names of the continuing and the new trus- 
tees. Olf these Messrs. Emmott and Sparkes are 
now dead. The endowments now consist of :— 
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Archt.: Peter B. Alley, Manchester. Contrs.: E. Whittaker & Sons, Oldham 


GREAVES STREET MEETING HOUSE, 
ji 1869. 
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1. £238, North-Eastern Consols, producing in 
1903 £13 1s. 9d. 

2. £185, Furness Railway four per cent consoli- 
diated guaranteed stock, producing yearly 
£7 8s. 

In 1896 a strip of land containing about 63 yards 
and forming part of the meeting house premises 
was sold by the monthly meeting to the Post- 
master Gereral for £400. This was temporarily 
invested in four per cent debenture stock of 
Messrs. Barlow, Jones, and Co., in the names of 
William Taylor, Henry Waddington, and Robert 
Jackson Holdsworth. The annual income, £16, 
was applied to the general purposes of Greaves- 
street Meeting House, but the trustees of tne 
monthly meeting have since redeemed these deben- 
tures and applied the capital towards alterations 
of the Todmorden Meeting House property, from 
which is now derived £16 annually for the general 
purposes of Gireaves-street Meeting House. 

Shortly after this sale of land to the Government, 
schemes for increased accommodation began to be 
proposed, and plans were prepared for submission 
to the New Streets and Buildings Committee of 
the Oldham Corporation. The scheme for the 
structural alterations was also placed before the 
Marsden Monthly Meeting on the 7th of 4th mo., 
1898, which Meeting approved thie scheme amd en- 
couraged the Friends at Oldham to proceed with 
the work at their discretion, it being understood 
the Oldham Friends take the financial responsi- 
bility. 

The workers of both Meeting and School then 
combined for future operations. The following 
circulars are an earnest of their combined efforts: 

“QLDHAM MEETING. 

“The necords of the Marsden Monthly Meeting 
show ‘that a Meeting of Friends existed from the 
earliest days of the Society until the year 1869 
in the neighbourhood of the old Meeting House 
at Turf-lane End (since rebuilt by the late Thos. 
Emmott and his sisters). 

“The meeting house in Greaves-street was opened 
in 1869 and is situated in the centre of the town 
in close proximity to the chief public institutions, 
and within easy reach of a considerable population, 
thus giving Friends an opportunity for co-operation 
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with other Churches in spreading true Christianity 
amongst a large and important industrial com- 
munity, Oldham with its adjacent townships having 
pow a population of a quarter of a million. 

“The first day school, commenced in 1865, is now 
a large and increasing one, having on its register 
150 adults, 47 juniors, and 189 children, and an 
average attendance of nearly 300. 

“Increased accommodation is urgently needed, the 
present schoolroom in the basement of the meeting 
house, 10ft in height, and measuring 43ft. by 33ft., 
having long been felt to be inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the school. To meet this urgent 
want Friends of this meeting. with the sanction, 
etc., of the monthly meeting, have decided to con- 
struct another schoolroom, 55ft. by 34ft., by divid- 
ing the present lofty meeting house, 27ft. in height, 
into two stories, by this means making provision 
for more effectually carrying on adult school work 
and other kindred agencies indispensable 
to a healthy and vigorous Christian community 
in a large centre of population. 

“ A*‘sum of about four hundred pounds will be 
required, of which it is expected £150 will be raised 
within the mecting, with the help of the first day 
school. This is a very liberal sum considering that 
the meeting consists almost entirely of the wage- 
earning class. An earnest appeal is therefore now 
made to Friends to assist in raising the required 
sum. Arthur Haigh, treasurer, 5, Bell Buildings, 
Oldham, or any of the under-mentioned Friends, 
will be pleased to receive subscriptions, or they 
may be placed to the credit of Oldham Friends’ 
Meeting, with the London and Midland Bank, 
Limited (Oldham ‘braneh).—Signed, Wm. Taylor, 
Clerk of the Preparative Meeting: H. L. Har- 
graves and Edward Hartley, superintendents of 
ie first day school.—Oldham, 20th of Sixth Month, 
1898.” 

Although the increased accommodation was prin- 
cipaliy for the school, the alterations chiefly con- 
cerned the preparative meeting, as hence the 
above and the following circulars were issued by 
the meeting, thus :— 

“Friends’ Meeting House, Greaves-street, 
Oldham, 5th Month, 1899. 

Dear friend,—In the 6th month last, an appeal 

was made to assist in raising a sufficient sum to 
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provide urgently needed and increased accommo- 
dation for the first day school at Oldham. 

“The work being now completed, we herewith 
send a statement of income and expenditure, and 
have pleasure in gratefully «acknowledging the 
contributions received in response to our appeal, 
but regret that, owing partly, we believe, to the 
many and pressing calls upon the generosity of 
Friends at that time, the response thereto was 
not sufficient to enable us to defray the whole cost 
of the work, there being still a deficit of £171 
3s. 3d. 

“Now that the pressure of these calls has some- 
what abated, we are hopeful that Friends will be 
willing to render further aid in the liquidation of 
the debt, as the calls upon the small number of 
Friends constituting this meeting in connection 
with the first day school and mission work, are rela- 
tively heavy. Subscriptions may be sent to Arthur 
Haigh, 5, Bell Buildings, Oldham, Clerk to the 
preparative meeting.” 

The subscription list accompanying this circular 
showed subscriptions from Friends within the Old- 
ham meeting amounting to £258 ls. 3d., from 
outside the Oldham meeting £110 15s. 6d. The cost 
of the alterations was £540. Later further sub- 
scriptions were received, £18 2s. 6d. within the 
Oldkam meeting and £21 12s. outside the Oldham 
meeting and a short time afterwards the Friends 
were able to clear off the deficit and proceed with 
their work. 

At various times: besides the schemes already 
mentioned there have been other alterations to the 
premises. The lower schoolroom had a flagged 
floor, and being the basement was cold and damp. 
This was the state of the flooring when Mr. Peter 
B. Alley left his work. The basement in derision 
was said to be more useful for a warehouse than 
a Sundiay school. On account of growing needs, 
it was desirable the lower room should be utilised 
for Sunday school work, and for some time the 
Friends were content with having a school only 
flagged. Then at the joint expense of Thomas 
Emmott and Henry Lister Hiargraves, the lower 
room floor, over the flags, was covered with board- 
ing, the platform slightly raised andi extended 
a little with a dado of woodwork con- 
structed around the waole room. Another 
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afterthought was in making a narrow stone 
stairway ‘from the school platform (cutting off a 
portion of the women’s cloak room for same) up 
into the vestibule or hall. By this anrangement 
Friends were able to go to their meeting in the 
room abuve, after the mocning school was closed. 
At different times the lecture room, at the rear 
of ithe lower schoolroom, has had various struc- 
tural alterations, from one room into two rooms, 
and from: two rooms into one, as at present ar- 
ranged, and with other little improvements made 
this room has proved to be very convenient for 
the Kinder Garten work, social club, and the 
handbell ringers. The latest alterations in the 
lower schoolroom have been to pull up the wooden 
flooring, lay conerete on the flags, and place 
wooden sets over it; take away an ugly bulk- 
head, repair the wooden dado where necessary, 
and excavate a recess underneath the stone stair- 
way and vestibule for storage purposes. With 
the exception of the wood blocking and decora- 
tions, the whole of the excavating and joinering 
work were done voluntarily, and it was no light 
task, for had there not been several experts on 
the "job, the work would either have had to be 
held in abeyance, or let out on contract, which 
probably would have cost the Friends from fifty 
to sixty pounds more. To-day the meeting house, 
upper ‘and lower schoolrooms, ante rooms, and the 
premises generally are in a splendid state of repair, 
There is not the slightest doubt, if the Friends 
don’t like anything gorgeous, they do at anyrate 
appreciate order, neatness (and tell it not in Gath) 
a little colour as well if it is subdued. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A QUAKER WEDDING. 


It was decided by minute 9 at a meeting held 
at Turf-lane on the 4th of 7 mo., 1869: 

“That meetings for worship be held in the 
mornings and evenings of first days in the new 
Meeting House in Greaves-street, off Union- 
street, Oldham. Those in the morning to com- 
mence at half-past 10 o’clock, those in the even- 
ing at 6 o’clock. Also that a meeting for worship 
be held there every fifth day at half-past 10: 
o'clock, and that our preparative and monthly 
meetings be held in the same premises.”’ 

The second minute of meeting held 2nd of 1st 
mo., 1870, states : 

“That John Wrigley and William M. White- 
head are appointed with Thomas Emmott to 
examine the accounts connected with the build- 
ings of the new Meeting House,” 


and the next minute of same meeting records : 


“The new Meeting House was opened accord- 
ing to appointment on the 12th of 12th month, 
1869. We had the acceptable presence of our 
Friend Joseph Jesper, of Preston.” 

These are all the minutes recorded in the minute 
book about the new premises and its opening. 
Nothing here to go in raptures about, and yet 
how direct they are! 

Of course much of the work done in religious. 
matters was nearly the same as at Turf-lane, but 
one of the most striking events in the early part 
of Greaves-street Meeting House was the marri- 
age of Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor. It is very 
singular that the story of the Turf-lane Meeting 
House should hinge mournfully round the old 
grave yard, and that of the new Meeting House 
should be joy and gladness caused through this 
marriage. The following report in an issue of 
the “Oldham Chronicle” of 1873 will tell this 


tale much better than anyone else can, thus : 
’ rE 
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FIRST MARRIAGH AT THE FRIENDS’ 
MEETING HOUSE, GREAVES-STRERT. 


Two or three years ago a place of worship was 
erected in Greaves-street dedicated to the use of 
the Friends in Oldham and neighbourhood, and 
on Thursday morning, in the presence of numer- 
ous spectators (the major portion being females), 
the first marriage was solemnised therein. To 
settle the question in the minds of the general 
public as to whether such meeting houses are or 
are not required by Act of Parliament to be 
registered for marriages, we quote the following 
extract from the Friends’ Marriage Regulations : 


“Tt ws not necessary that our Meeting House 
should be registered for the solemnisation of mar- 
riages, but having regard to our position under the 
act vin this respect. and to the tenour of our rules, 
this meeting directs that no marriage shall take 
place at a meeting house in which a meeting for 
worship is not regularly held. (The bride was Miss 
Mary Wilson, of "Yorkshire-street, Oldham, and 
the bridegroom Mr. William Taylor, of Haggate- 
lane, Royton, both teachers in the first day school). 
Mr. Thomas Emmott, J.P., acted as deputy regis- 
trar, his duty being simply to see that the marriage 
was colobrated in conformity with the requirements 
of the society. As some curiosity and inquiry exist 
as to the marriage eeremony as practised by the 
Friends we have much pleasure in publishing the 
subjoined extracts from ey ‘Marriage regulations, 
‘which came into effect on the ist January, 1873’: 

“ All preliminaries as to forms and wotioes havin: 
been gone through and approved by a meeting me | 
the veligious portion of the ceremory having aiso 
been observed, during which several adéresses were 
delivered appropriate to the oedasion, then after a 
reasonable time the parties are to stand up and, 
taking ‘each other by the hand, ‘to declare in san 
audible and sohemn manner to the following effect, 
the man first, viz.: ‘Friends, I take this, my friend 
(mentioning her aac to be my wife, promising 
through divine assistance to be unto her a loving 
and faithful husband until it shall please the Lord 
by death to separate us. And then the woman 
makes a simian declaration, of course using his 
for ther ‘narne. 
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“A c4oriifiahe to that effect is then signed by the 
contracting parties, the man first, the woman next, 
with her maiden or widow name; and, after it has 
heen signed by a lew of those present os witnesses, 
it is then audibly read by some proper person. 
Kuch other pervons present at the marriage on think 
proper may #gn the certificate at the conelusion 
SA the monring. 

“bt the terminatson A the ceremony above 
alluded to a handsome family Vible waa presented 
to the happy pair, She inseription ran thius:— 

*“Prounted to Willian ond Mary 'Vaylor on their 
narviage day in commemoration of theirs being the 
first marriage in the now Meeting Mouse, Greaves- 
strech, ONdham, with the love and best wishes of 
the friends and attenders of the menting for their 
future where. Oldham, Wah month, 1874. The 
following text was appended; “Vrust in the Lord 
ani do good, wo shall thoy dwell in the land, ond 
verily thou shall be fed.’ Ps, ST, 50. 

“4n addition to the Vible the wholars under the 
arge A Mer. 08 Were, Taylor showed their ettach- 
ment wed whl wishes by presenting them with 
several valuable articles, Vuken altogether the 
marnage wos very interesting and wis watehed 
with decorum ant becoming gravity.” 

Yhere have been many marriages solemnivsed 
ance Mr. and Mire. Vaylor were merried, but theirs 
wih always be ratte basi guile an event in the 
anndle of the local Meeting. 
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OHAPTER III.—A YOUNG QUAKER. 


—— 


According to a minute recorded of a meeting 
held 1st of 2nd mo., 1857, “A birth note was pro- 
duced znd read on behalf of John Thomas, son of 
Thomas Emmott, of Middleton-road, Chadderton, 
and Hannah, his wife, who was born on the 2nd 
day of 12th month, 1856, which bizth was duly 
registered at the registry office for the township 
of Chadderton on the 22nd day of 12th monéh, 
1856. ” 


Soon after attaining his majority he was found: 
a seat in the Oldham J'own Council, and was barely 
5 when he wrote a description of his ‘‘ Travels up 
the Mediterranean,” which just previously he had 
given as a lecture in the Friends’ school, the chair 
being occupied by his father, Thomas Emmott, 
Esq., J.P. 


The first chapter of book is a description of the 
train and steamboat service of his time, tells how 
his good mother tried to protect his clothes, ete., 
against creeping things of other climes. ‘The 
treatment of his ‘uggage by the porters, etc., and 
the steamer is also minutely described, showing the 
vast difference between a vesse! called the §.S. 
Australia of 3,800 tons and engines 600 ih.p. and 
one of ovr Atlantic greyhounds of nearly 60,000 
tonnage and 70,000 i.h.p. The writer tells also of 
his passage down the English Channei, and of lis 
sighting Gibraltar. Gibraltar forms the second 
chapter from whish we extract the following :— 


“Before I give a description of what we saw 
and did, a few outlines as to Gibraltar and its past 
history may not be without interest. Gibraltar 
derives its name from ‘Jibel,’ meaning a moun- 
tain, and ‘Tariff’? rock; or as some historians 
say, from ‘Tarik,’ the name of the Moorish 
General who captured it in 711 A.D. It was also: 
called by the ancieats ‘Mons Calpe’ (Mount of 
Calpa). It has a population of: 40,000 inhabitants, 
and its climate, like that of Malta (of which we 
shall presently speak), is delightful, the tempera- 
ture in winter averaging 65 degrees, and in sum- 
mer very hot and sultry. Like Malta also, it has 
a chequered history, as the following events will 
show, viz.:—In 711 A.D. it was captured from the 
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Spaniards by the Moorish General, Tarik. In 1330 
A.D., after a retention of 619 years by the Moors, 
the Spaniards regained it. In 1333 A.D., after only 
a retention of three years by the Spaniards, the 
Moers re-captured it. In 1462 A.D., after 
a retention of 132 years~ by the Moors, 
the Spaniards retook it; and in 1704 
A.D.. after a retention of 242 years by 
the Spaniards, the English took it by storm, and 
continue to retain it, despite the oft repeated at- 
tempts of both French and Spaniards to recapture 
it; the latter nation still consider the British 
possession of it ta great eyesore. In 1859 
the English strongly fontified it. The rock itself, 
very steep and rugged, is almost perpendicular on 
the norta, south and east sides, but on the west 
side it slopes down to a bay, nine miles long and 
4$ miles broad, on which stands the town. 
Amongst the few of the most remarkable places 
and objects we were able to visit in the limited 
time at our disposal were the fortifications 
and ‘(batteries, the Exchange, the Library, the 
Protestant Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, the 
Gardens, the figure of the Spanish three-decker 
(Don Juan) captured at Trafalgar, the Governor’s 
Pavilion, the Tone Mocha (or Tower of Moca) 
riddled with shot, and the Signal House at the 
entrance to the harbour.” 


The chapters on Malta, Sicily, Syracuse, Cetania, 
and Messina are all written in the same manner. 


Mr. J. T. Emmott’s attainments were great, 
and he must have reached a high position, not only 
in municipal life, but perhaps in the Parlia- 
mentary sphere where his brother (Mr. Alfred 
Hmmott) has made his mark. But this hfe so rich 
in promise wias prematurely cut short. A few 
quotations from a description of his last illness 
and the newspaper reports will be more authentic 
and interesting than mere generalities, viz. :— 


“Tt was early in March, 1883, that we (parents) 
first became aware of the state of John Thomas’s 
health, from seeing alarming symptoms, which be- 
came more serious than his relatives had any idea 
of until afterwards. He was sent first to one 
place and then another without the desired effect, 
in fact, he came back much worse than he went. 
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Finally he went to his fathér’s house at Anchors- 
holme, where he remained until his death, on 
the 30th of June, 1833. Gradually he became 
worse, and with the exception of losing conscious- 
ness on the 15th of June, his head was quite clear, 
for up to a few moments of his demise he re- 
marked to Mrs. Emmott (his mother): ‘What a 
beautiful morning,’ and then asking what day 
of the week it was, he was told Saturday. He then 
added with a sweet smile, “Dear mother, the last 
of the week, and the last on earth; won’t it be a 
bright ending of the week for me? 


“He was quite resigned to his early death, as he 
prayed that if it was God’s will that he should 
be taken he was quite ready to go, but if it were 
His will for him to get better, he prayed that he 
might be enabled to spend all the rest of 
hig days to God’s glory. He also _ said, 
“ My early death will be quite compensated for if 
it will be as a warning tc all young men, that they 
must not put off making their peace with God 
until their dying day.’ 


“ After this time of prayer, and the blessed assur- 
atice given that his sins were all forgiven, he was 
anxious to see his mother to tell her how happy 
he was, and said also what a help his father’s 
prayer the evening before had been to him, in 
which he had been enabled to give him up to the 
will of God. Later, taking his father and mother 
each by the hand, he asked them whether they 
felt able to give him wp, and on theit replying that 
they could, he expressed himself so thankful for 
it, adding that it was God’s will and it must be 
done. Shortly after, one of his brothers coming 
in, he greeted him most affectionately, saying, ‘It 
is too very kind of you to come to see me again.’ 
He asked ‘God to bless the brother, his brother’s. 
wife, and their child, wishing they would be a 
blessing to ail.’ The afternoon of the same day 
his other brothers came to see him, and he took 
leave of them, desiring them to meet him in 
heaven. He constantly inquired of his parents, 
‘Where is papa? He knows so well how to hold 
my hand.’ (This was during pain.) To his mother 
he said, ‘You have been a good mother to me;’ 
and to ons of his attendants, said, ‘My mother, 
dear mother is a wonderful mother.’ 
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“He was much more feeble on Friday, but from 
his countenance, and from the few words he said, 
it was evident he was still filied with the heavenly 
peace and jey. On awakening out of a deep sleep, 
he said, that he had thought he was almost gone. 
He lingered through Friday night, but very little 
more was spoken. His Gahec was with him early 
on Saturday iaploet end he said, ‘It won’t be 
long now.’ She replied, ‘No, dear, not long, soon 
be clothed with the white robe of righteousness,’ 
to which he sweetly assented. He passed away at 
half-past six on Saturday morning, June 30th, 
1883. For him ‘Death was indeed "swallowed up 
in victory.’ ”’ 

Thus the son of a Quaker gentleman passed 
away, but not before he had crowded a great 
amount of work in his short life. Sunday school 
and religious work he gloried in, and he took a 
prominent part in the different institutions con- 
nected with Friends. In the Mutual Improvement 
Society and the old folk’s tea-parties he was per- 
sonally interested. By all sections of people in the 
town he was greatly respected, and was universally 
mourned by his father’s workpeople, his co-religion- 
ists, and by those who were not of his faith. For 
instance :— 


“The Rev. F. J. Dickson, who attended Mr. 
Emmott in his last illness, wrote to Mrs. Emmott 
in this strain: ‘Indeed in his case sorrow and sting 
of death seemed entirely away. Sick rooms such 
as his seemed to bring eternity very near, which 
made us realise the value and truth of faith in 
God and Christ and the comparative bitterness of 
what is human and earthly.’” (“Oldham 
Chronicle, ” 1883 ) 


Naturally those who felt his death keenest were 
his parents and brothers, but they accepted the 
inevitable when they saw how bravely their son 
and brother bore it all. 


There were special funeral services held at the 
Greaves-street Meetings House on the first day, 
when Mr. Wm. E, Turner, of Liverpool, was the 
preacher. mt lengthy and suitable address was: 
given by him, in which he dwelt on the lessons 
which the early death of Mr. John Thomas Emmott 
should impress on the minds of his hearers. He 
exhorted them to embrace that faith which had 
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been such a consolation to their brother in his last 
moments. Mr. H. L. Hargraves conducted the 
service in the schoolroom and Mr. Ford read as a 
lesson the 140th Psalm. 'The choir sang with taste 
Pope’s “ Vital Spark. ” 

“Much more that was laudatory could have been 
expressed about the late Councillor J. T. Emmott 
but Friends have learnt there is virtue in silence, 
and a deeper note of sympathy in it, which runs 
through all the ages, when vulgar praise is for- 
gotten. J. T. Emmott was held up not as an 
example, but as a preacher of righteousness. This 
is as it should be Gilded monuments and flatter- 
ing phrases are not the truest praise.” (“Oldham 
Chronicle, ” 1883.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THOUGHTS ON A SILENT MEETING. 


The strength of the Oldham meeting at Greaves- 
street is shown by the following list of members 
and attenders for the year 1881, which is a typical 
one between the seventies and the nineties, viz. : 

Members.—Andrews Richard, Beverley John 
and Sarah, Carter Caroline, Elliott Hannah, Em- 
mott Thomss and Hannah (Oldham). Emmott 
Geo. Henry (by removal) and Elizabeth (Wilms- 
low). Lmmott John Thomas (Oldham). Emmott 
Alfred (Oldham). Emmott Theodore (Poynton). 
Exmott Charies and Wm, Rhodes (Oldham). Had- 
wen Gaylard, Anne, Hthelinda (under 16 years of 
age), Bertha, Agnes, end Gaylard (under 16 years 
of age); Harrison Gertrude and Ann (under 16 
years of age), Sibylla (by birth) (urder 16 years of 
age), Isaac Seymour, anc, Andre (by birth) (under 
16 years of age)—(France). Hargraves Henry 
Lister, James Frost, and John (Oldham). Holmes 
Charles, Mary, and Rachel Ann (Werneth). Law- 
ton William and Mery (Oldham). Lawton John 
{Freehold). Leeming Thos. (Oldham). Lord Wil- 
liam, Sarah Ann, Alfred (under 16), Mary (under 
16), and Sarah Jane (under 16)—(Bardsley), Mat- 
thews John William, Jane, Florence Maud (under 
16}, Emily, and Lilian (by birth) (under 16)— 
(Oldham). Mellor Mary and Parker Thomas (Old- 
ham). Smith John (Werneth). Taylor Jacob 
(Royton). Taylor William, Mary, Lydia (under 
16), and George William (under 16)—(Coldhurst). 
Tetlow Richard (Shaw). Ventress Rachel Ann 
(Oldham). Walton Joseoh (Cowlishaw). Walton 
Elizabeth (York). Wardell Joseph and Mary Ann 
(Oldham). Wihitehead Joseph (Royton). Widdow- 
sin Wright, Sarah Ann, and Emma (under 16)— 
(Stockport). _ Winterbottom Samuel and Mary 
{Werneth). Whiteley William (Hollins). | Wood 
John (Middleton). Wrigley John and Mary (Old- 
ham). 46 males, 31 females, 67 members. 

Attenders.—Adams Wm., Andrews Maria, Eliza- 
beth, and Chas. Wm. (Oldham). Andrews George 
{under 16)—(Penketh School). Bentley Betty, 
Berry Luke, Brown Margaret, Brown Jane, Brier- 
ley Mary and Susannah, Carter Wm., and Davies 
Alfred (Oldham). Duxbury John and Susannah 
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(Werneth). Edgar Betty and Emma, _ Elliott 
Timothy, Garth Jane, Howarth Mary, Hancock 
Richard F., Harrop Sarah Ann, Hares Jane, Jor- 
dan George, Lawton Harriet, Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Ann (Oldham). Laycock Stepben (Turf-lane 
End) Leeming Elizabech Ann, Little John, and 
Mason Joseph (Oldham). Nichols Charles (Wer 
neth). Noble Mary, Oddie Edward and Elizabeth, 
Partington Hannah, and Pogson Elizabeth (Old 
ham). Rushworth Hanne (Hollinwood). Schofield 
Saml., Shepherd Jos., and Slater Abraham (Oldinam). 
Smith Mary (Werneth). Taylor Esther, Jacob 
(junior), and Miles (Royton). Thompson Mary, 
Turner Thomas, Walton Sophia and Jane (Old- 
ham). Whitehead Martha (Chadderton). Wrhit- 
taker Thomas (Oldham). Winterbottom Betty 
(Werneth). Wood Sarah (Middleton). Wood Jno., 
Urmson Mary, and Unsworth Mrs. (Oldham). 
24 males, 32 females, £6 attenders. 

One hundred and twenty-one worshippers con- 
nected with a meeting that is often a silent one! 
That all were not in attendance at any given time 
is evident, but in any event, it shows that a good 
hold in Oldham and district had been gained by 
the Friends, and therefore the meetings must have 
‘been more than quaint and interesting. In fact, 
although the poem below is supposed to allude to 
the small meeting heid in the Friends’ Old Meet- 
ing House, at Turf-lane End, it will illustrate the 
seriousness and sacredness of a Quaker meeting. 
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“THOUGHTS IN A SMALL, SILENT 
RELIGIOUS MEETING ” 


Thoughts few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in Thy name we come 

To wait for Thy inteaching word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 

Though neither sad nor joyful tone 
Be lent to morta] ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen there. 


Tho’ while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace, 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place 

In sounds of power to Thee. 


The few that here are wholly Thine 

Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward geal or sign, 
On their baptismal day ; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with Thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice; 

My soul, e’en as an intant keep, 
That knows its parents’ voice, 

While others labour in Thy cause 
With words of power and skill 

Be it but mine to know Thy laws, 
To love Thee and be still. 
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The meetings were at times far from being 
silent. Twelve months ago at the quarterly meet- 
ing held in Liverpool, Mr. John W. Graham said 
that he had met a friend who told him that forty 
years ago Wiliam E. Turner, also of Liverpool, 
and an acknowledged minister in the society, once 
spoke for two hours. But whether there is prayer 
or speech nothing must be pre-arranged: every- 
thing must be worked by the Spirit. There is not 
the slightest doubt that their style of worship 
makes the Quakers into deep-thinking men, and 
much of their success is to be attributed to the 
habit formed ‘by having nearly silent services. 


“WAITING.” 
(In a Friends’ Meeting, 4th Noy., 1906.) 


Softly o’er my spirit stealing 
Comes a sense of Sabbath rest, 

As I’m waiting, gently leaning 
On my loving Saviour’s breast. 


Now I hear His secret whisper— 
“Canst thou watch with Me one hour?” 
And my spirit answers, ‘““Yea, Lord, 
For I wait Thy Spirit’s power.” 
So I watch and wait and listen, 
Breathing out my soul’s desire, 
And He speaks the words that kindle 
In my breast a sacred fire. 


Let Thy presence, Lord, go with me, 
When I leave this Meeting-place, 
For I would not lose the blessing 
Of this converse—face to face ! 
E. R. G. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


CHANGES IN CHARACTER OF MEETINGS. 


Although the Friends about 1870 to 1890 had 
a goodly number of members and attenders 
they naturally decided to get a larger following, 
and the Lancashire and Cheshire quarterly meet- 
ing, held at Lancaster, passed a resolution to 
encourage this idea cn the 18th and 19th of the 
6 mo., 1879, viz: — 

The great value of meetings rightly held 
for the united reading and consideration of 
the Holy Scriptures has been before us, and 
this meeting desires earnestly to commend the 
subject to the attention of the monthly meet- 
ings, with a view to the establishment of such 
Bible meetings and classes wherever suitable 
Friends may be found who feel it in their 
hearts to devote themselves to this service. 
We desire that this effort should not be 
sufficient in any way to interfere with our 
ordinary meetings for worship, and that all 
such reading meetings wherever established 
should be held in a devout and prayerful spirit 
and in humble dependence upon Christ. 

The Cldham meeting of 31st., 8th. mo., 1879 
decided :— 


It would not be advisable to take any 
action in the meeting precisely in tho 
direction given, 

still the Oldham meeting acknowledged 

That Social meetings which have existed 
for some time have a similar tendency. 

In the ‘‘Oldham Standard’ of January 12th, 
1878, an idea of an evening meeting of Quakers 
is given, which is a fairly descriptive one, and 
needs ro commenting upon. 

Divine service commenced at six o’clock in 
silence, and was continued for about twenty 
minutes, when Mr. Thomas Emmott made a 
prayer which occupied five minutes in delivery. 
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He asked that the time might soon come when 
swords would be turned into plough-shares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks, and that now 
we had entered upon another year God would 
so rule amongst us that the kingdoms of this 
world should soon become more like the 
kingdoms of Christ. There were many people 
who seemed to be living without God; would 
that they were made to submit themselves to 
him so that things could be more in accord- 
ance with His Holy Wili, and that the king- 
domg of this world might become the kingdoms 
of God. Mr. Emmott further prayed that»God 
would so influence the mind of our beloved 
Queen (Victoria) and the minds of those who 
were his ministers at the present time, 
that they might see that it would be 
good that the sword should be gheathed 
and that all should submit to God’s rule, 
which was a rule of love, peace, and righteous- 
mess. Another period of silent worship suc- 
eeeded, lasting some $85 minutes and very 
solemn moments they were. At seven o'clock 
Mr. J. Wardell rose, and gave a short address, 
speaking for eight minutes. He referred to 
the fact that God was a spirit, and thought 
that all present ought to be thankful for the 
privilege they had of becoming acquainted 
with the working and guiding influence of 
that spirit upon men’s minds. He hoped also 
that it would not be long before the blessed 
time of peace and liberty in Christ came. At 
the close of Mr: Wardell’s brief address there 
was solemn silence for 25 minutes, and jt must 
be edmitted that the worshippers were de- 
voted in their demeanour, and appeared 
thoroughly to believe that the confession of 
the soul prostrate before God the secret 
prayer, the earnest wrestling of the spirit, 
and the simple exercise of faith, although they 
might be unspoken, are among the sacrifices 
of true Christian worship, and as such 
acceptable to ‘God. At half-past seven Mr. 
Emmott stood up and walked in the direction 
of the coor, and this appeared to be ‘the 
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signal for close of the service, as all present 

followed his example.” 

At a meeting held on the 14th of 6th mo., 
1881, 

“Tt was decided that a portion of scripture 
should be read during the early part of the 
meetings held on first day evenings, on which 
the reader, or any other Friend may make 
remarks of an explanatory or expository 
charecter, and that the remainder of the meet- 
ing should be conducted in ovr usual manner. 
John Lawton, Richard Andrews, William 
Lord, Thomas Emmott, Charles Emmott, and 
the Clerk were appointed to draw up a plan 
to embody the wishes of the meeting, and 
they have made the following proposals, in 
which this meeting unites :— 

(1) That at present only selected portions 
of the New Testament from the revised 
edi.ion be read, the reading not to extend 
for more than forty verses unless the same 
requires 1b. 

(2) That the following Friends read on a 
plan to be agreed on amongst themselves, 
viz., Jacob Taylor, senior, Joseph Wardell, 
Thomas Emmott, William Taylor, Alfred 
Hmmott, and Charles Emmott. 

(3) That the plan agreed upon be hung up 
in a conspicuous place in the entrance to the 
meeting house, and netice be given at one 
meeting of the portion to be read at the 
mext. 

(4) That thirty copies of large printed 
Bibles be got for the use of strangers, but 
that our reguiar attenders bring their own 
Bibles, and also that the caretaker be re- 
quested to gather up the Bibles at the close 
of the meetmg and put them in a safe place 
until the next first-day.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A TESTIMONY TO THOMAS EMMOTT. 


Born a Quaker, Thomas Emmott spent all his 
life in’ the service of Quakerism, and yet he 
interested himself in institutions and objects 
for the good of others not connected with his 
Society. Although he never sat in the Town 
Council, still he did good service on the Schoo) 
Board, and took an active interest in the Oldham 
Lyceum, he having been connected with the last- 
named institution for over 50 years. For three 
years, 1869-70-71, he occupied the position of 
president and for 35 years sat on the board of 
directors. In many ways in a quite unostenta- 
tious manner he rendered valuable services not 
only to the Lyceum, but to many other institu- 
tions as well, viz: He was president of the 
Oldham Town Mission at the time of his death, 
as he had been for over 30 years, who saw the 
amalgamation of the Town Mission, Bible 
Women’s Mission, and the Ragged School 
Society in one institution. On jaccount of failing 
health he resigned from his various public posi- 
tions, and lastly resigned his Treasurership of 
the Society of Friends. In 1892 he quietly passed 
away. 


The 8th minute of Meeting held 1st of January, 
1893, records the following mournful entry :— 

This is to certify that the body of Thomas. 
Emmott, of Brookfield, in the borough of Old- 
ham, and Anchorsholme, Cleveleys, Poulton-le- 
Flyde, in the County of Lancaster, cotton 
spinner and manufacturer, who died the twenty- 
seventh day of twelfth month, 1892, aged 69 
years, and whose death was registered at the 
Public Registry Office for the Sub-district of 
Blackpool, on the 29th of 12th mo, 1892, was 
buried in the Friends’ Burial Ground, Turf-lanoe 
end, in the township of Royton, in ihe County 
of Lancaster, on the 3lst of 12th mo., 1892. 


The following testimony shows to some extent 
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THOMAS EMMOTT, J.P. 
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the regard and sympathy of Friends for the 
family of Mr. Emmott on his decease and also 
is a concise sketch of his career ;:— 
A TESTIMONY 
from Oldhara Iriends amd toe First Day School 
concerning Thomas Enunott, an _ elder, 
deceased. 

We feel it right to place on record our sense 
of the loss we have sustained in the death of 
our friend Thomas Emmott. 

Born at Oldham in the year 1823, he has 
been known to some of us since childhood. 
Others date their acquaintance from the time 
he was a scholar at Ackworth School. A 
few years spent when a young man amongst 
Friends at Darlington, we believe, largely 
fostered in him a deep attachment to peace, 
temperance, and home and foreign missions, 
which he, as is well known, laboured for and 
liberally supported in after life. Many of us 
first became associated with him during the 
year 1860 to 1870. ‘The cottage meetings, 
which were held on first-day afternoons and the 
reading meetings at Turf-lane end, in the 
Meeting House, after the first-day morning 
meeting for worship (a single meal being pro- 
vided at his expense) were felt to be times of 
great blessing. This was a useful service, to 
which our departed friend and his dear wife, 
Hannah Emmott, felt called in those early 
years of their married life. 

He took an active part in the relief of dis- 
tress during the cotton famine, at the time 
of the American Civil War. 

The Wirst-Day Schcol was established in 
1865, being held in an upper room in Manches- 
ter-street prior to the building of the new 
Meeting House premises in Greaves-street, in 
the year 1869. In the establishment of the 
school and the building of the Meeting House 
he took a prominent part; thus, whilst adding 
to the responsibility of the small and humble 
body of Friends at Oldham, by his generosity 
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fulness, which wall, we trust, be availed of in 
the coming years. 


The old people’s tea party, held annually 
since the opening of the Meeting House in 
Greaves-street, has been much appreciated, 
providing an opportunity for much spiritual 
good, and has doubtless cheered many when 
nearing the end of their earthly pilgrimage. 


To the close of his life ne retained a warm 
interest in the school. On the first-day after- 
moon succeeding his death mary testimonies 
were borne to the spiritual benefits received 
whilst sitting under him as scholars. 


His sympathetic spirit when visiting the 
sick and when holding out the right hand of 
fellowship to strangers coming to the meeting 
has produced a deep and lasting impression. 
His faith was clear and steadfast, resting in 
childlike trust op his once crucified but now 
risen and glorified Redeemer. His manner of 
reading the Holy Scriptures and his attitude 
in prayer were deeply impressive, the words 
often sinking deep isto the hearts of his 
hearers never to be forgotten. 


Whilst his sympathies were broad and catholic, 
extending to all who owned the name of Christ, 
he was deeply attached to the branch of the 
universal church in which his lot was cast. He 
was a diligent attender of the quarterly and 
other meetings for discipline, taking for many 
years an active part therein, and was a regular 
attender of mid-week meetings for worship— 
notwithstanding the engrossing cares of a large 
business—often quoting the language (II Samuel 
xxiv., 24), “I will not offer unto the Lord of 
that which doth cost me nothing.” Two years 
ago he felt it greatly when, owing to declining 
health, he was unable to attend the spring quar- 
terly meeting at Manchester, which he had not 
missed for forty years. 

In conclusion, we would express our hope and 
confidence that his beneficent example will be 
like ‘bread cast upon the waters, and produce 
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a tich harvest in his family of five surviving sons, 
called as they are to occupy great and widely 
extended spheres of influence. 
Approved at a meeting held in the schoolroom, 
the 8th of lst month, 1893. Signed for Oldham 
Friends, 
WM. TAYLOR, 
Clerk of preparative meeting. 
Signed for Oldham Friends’ first day school, 
J. BEAUMONT, 
Secretary. 
The following hymn, composed by Dr. Watts, 
was found written in his pocket-book after his. 
decease :— 


“Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil, and see 

The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


Once they were mourners here below, 
And poured out cries and tears; 

They wrestled hard, as we do now, 
With sins, and doubts, and fears. 


I ask them whence their victory came, 
They, with united breath, 

Ascribe the conquest to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death. 

They marked the footsteps that He trod, 
His zeal inspired their breast; 

And, following their incarnate God 
Possess the promised rest. 

Our Glorious Leader claims our praise 
For His own pattern given; 

While the long cloud of witnesses 
Show the same path to heaven.’ 


In addition to the loss of Mr. Thomas Emmott, 
the Friends suffered greatly during this year (1892) 
by other deaths, viz. :— 

“William Lawton, in membership for over 30) 
years, died on the 50th of 4th month, at the age 
of 77, and was buried at Turf-lane, Thomas War- 
burton, a diligent attender at Turf-lane End 
Meeting House since its rebuilding and! re-opening, 
died suddenly, in 7th month, of apoplexy. Betty 
Edgar, an attender for nearly 20 years, died on 
the 13th of 11th month, and was also buried at 
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‘Turf-lane End. On the 3rd of 12 month John 
Wrigley died at the age of 77 years. He loved to be of 
service tothe Church. For 30 years at Turf-lane End 
he acted as doorbeeper. For 30 years he almost in- 
variably coilected subscriptions for the use of 
Oldham meeting, and for 23 years he served as 
overseer, holding this office at the time of his 
death. He retired from business as a clothier 
about 1875, but 1s widely remembered for 
his strict integrity. The removals of active 
workers, otherwise than by death, were: Robert 
Worsley Duxbury, removed to Great Ayton in 4th 
month. He had sole charge of the mission work 
at Tuxf-lane End for eight years, George Wood 
@ minister in the Society who had been amongst 
us about a year, and acted a teacher of the Young 
Men’s Class. ” ; : 

Very severe losses 1n a year’s time, but notwith- 
standing them, the Oldham Friends were able to 
lift up their hearts in thankfulness and expectancy 
to Him who has promised to be with the two or 
three who meot in Ilis name. 

Years have passed since then, but much of the 
same work is still carried on by a newer and a 
younger generation ; and it is to be hoped they 
will prove themselves just as efficient, as gentle, 
‘and as earnest as their predecessors. 
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PART Til, 


CHAPTER I. 


FIRST OLDHAM QUAKER SCHOOL. 


Whether it was a Mr. King, or the Rev. Thos. 
Stock, or Robert Raikes, who was the founder of 
Sabbath Schools there seems to be great doubt 
for different individuals in different places, and at 
much earlier times than either of the above gen- 
tlemen fcrmed Sunday schools. for the purpose of 
not only teaching religion to poor children, but to: 
give them elementary education as well. However, 
there is not the slightest doubt about Robert 
Raikes, through his Gloucester Journal, having 
popularised the idea of Sunday School work in 
1783, to such an extent that practically all creeds 
about then went in specially for this kind of reli- 
gious work. Here in Oldham in the same year 
the Rey. Thos. Fawcett (minister of Oldham 
Church) and other gentlemen resolved to com- 
mence a Sunday school in the Oldham Grammar 
School. Whether this resolution was then put in 
operation or not, there are no means, just now, of 
proving. Still in 1786, October 19th:—“A new 
school was opened in Oldham with a view to ex- 
tend that useful charity. On this Sunday (the 
i9th) a sermon was preached in the Methodist 
Preaching House by a Mr, Thompson, and a col- 
lection was made in support of the said charity. 
In 1792 a gentleman at Ait Hiilin the Parish of Ash- 
ton-urder-Lyne, taught a number of poor boys and 
girls to read on a Sunday, and also gave the book 
they read. (Giles Shaw’s Annals.) These were 
some of the beginnings of Sunday school work in 
Oldham, and if Robert Raikes could see the 
schools and the schvlars of to-day, he would be 
able to contrast the improvetnent in them be- 
tween his time and ours, and would not any lon- 
ger deem them to be charitable institutions, or that 
the scholars required any charitable aid. From 
these beginnings the Sunday school had become 
the recruiting ov forcing ground of present day 
Christian life and work. 
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Although nearly all denominations in the town 
had had Sundzy schools, for a good number of 
years, the Friends did not start one till 1865, and. 
then it commenced in a very humble way. It was, 
on tae 4th of 2nd month, 1865, resolved at a meet- 
ing held at John Wrigley’s House, “That a first 
day schocl should ke established) in connection 
with the Society of Friends in the premises over 
Messrs. T. and R. Ballingall’s draper’s shop in 
Manchester-street, Oldham, ” now occupied by Mrs. 
Oliver, milliner, and Messrs. Shaw Bros. grocers. 

That the Friends were in earnest is shown by the 
following persons offering their services as 
teachers:—Martha Lawton, Mary Wilson, Hannah 
Sigley, Violet Wild, Thomas Emmott, Jacob Tay- 
lor, John Lawton (junior), William Lawton, Wil- 
liam Lord, John Beverley, John Lawton, William 
Wilson, Henry Oddie. The school hours were: 
Morning 9 o’clock to 9 45, afternoon 2 30 to 4 
o'clock. The first committee of management was 
composed of the following gentlemen :—Thomas 
Emmott, Henry L. Hargraves, Henry Oddie, 
Jacob Taylor, William Lord, John Beverley, and 
William M. Whitehead as secretary. The rent of 
the rooms was paid by Thomas Emmott com- 
mencing on the 10th of 4th month, 1865. It was 
paid half-yearly. At various times during this 
year there was a lot of trouble in getting forms, 
ete., and painting the four rooms, which cost £2. 

The next and most important step was the 
nvethod of teaching andialso the providing of requi- 
site books. Later it was decided to open and 
close the school with a Scripture reading, 

On John Wrigley resigning the treasurership 
for the school, H. L. Hargraves was appointed in 
his place. Then Henry Oddie was appointed super- 
intendent for the morning and Thomas Emmott 
the superintendent for the afternoon. The 
teachers were appointed as follows:—No. 1 room: 
Jacob Taylor morning, Mary Wilson afternoon. 
No. 4 room: William Lawton and Jno. Lawton 
by turns. No. 3 room: Violet Wilde afternoon, 
John Lawton (junior) morning. 5th Bible class: 
Wm. M. Whitehead. Mr. William Taylor has 
kindly given me the following lists of teachers and 
scholars forming the various classes about the com- 
mencement of the Friends’ first day school:— 
Men’s class teacher: Wm. Marriage Whitehead. 
Scholars of same were: William Lawton, John 
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Beverley, William Lord, Jacob Taylor, and John 
Lawton, junior. Boy’s ‘class teacher: John Law- 
ton, senior (father of Mrs. J. W. Matthews). 
Scholars : Joseph Lawton (Mrs. Matthew’s brother), 
William Lawton jun., Wm. Henry Wilson (Mrs. 
Wm. Lord’s brother), Amos P. Whitehead (late 
Liberal agent for Oldham), Jacob Taylor jun. (Mr. 
Wm. Taylor’s brother). Girl’s class teacher: Mary 
Wiison (now Mary Taylor) Scholars: Jane Law- 
ton (now Jane Matthews), Louisa Wilson (now Mrs. 
Walter Hartley), Esther ‘Tavlor (sister of Wm. 
Taylor), Alice Partington (deceased), Alice Wilson 
(deceased), Ann Whitehead (deceased). 

The following lists, however, indicate more fully 
the strength of the school in 1865, viz. (those 
marked T are teachers): Joseph Lawton, Union- 
street West; Wiliem Tiawton jun., Union-street 
West; Wm. H. Wilson, Church-street; Amos 
Whitehead, John-street, off Wajton-street ; 
(T) John Lawton, jun., Halifax-road; (T) Thomas 
Emmott, Middleton-road; (T) Jacob Taylor, 203, 
Grenacres-road; (T) William Lord, Mowbray- 
street; (T) John Beverley, Bottom-o’-th’- Moor ; 
(T) John Lawton, Manchester-street ; William’ 
Lawton, 110, Union-street; Jacob Taylor, jun-, 
203, Greenacres-road; Matthew Oddie, Lees-road ; 
Wm. Taylor, 203, Greenacres-road; John Smith, 
Hollinwood; Wright Widdowson, Dukinfield; 
James D. Kirkham, Ashworth-street; John H. 
Schofield, Morton-street; Thomas Whitworth; 
Miles Taylor, 203, Greenacres-road ; Samuel Wihite- 
head, John-street, off Walton-street; Joseph J. 
Wilson, Church- street ; Thomas Gamble, 4, Court, 
Radcliffe- street ; Albert Shaw, 6, Victoria Place, 
Bank Top; Arthur Whitworth, Railway-road ; 
Saxon Dunkerley, North-street ; "and say 50 per- 
sons admitted and left between commencement, 
1865, and re-opening at Greaves-street, 1869. 

Females (those marked T are teachers) :—{T) 
Mary Wilson, Yorkshire-street; (T') Jane Lawton, 
Manchester-street; (T) Louisa Wilson, 10, Church- 
street; Esther Taylor, 203, Greenacres-road; Alice 
Partington, 9, Block-lane; Alice ‘Willson, 14, 
Church-street; Ann Whitehead, Heyside; Eliza 
Helen Lawton, Manchester-street; Mary A. Scho- 
field, 4, Morton -street; Alice A. Schofield, 4, 
Morton-street; Ciaroline Wilson, Church - street; 
Annie Lawton, Manchester-street; Emma Edgar, 
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37, Tower West-street; Elizabeth Leech, 24, Wor- 
cester-street; Annie Gamble, 4 court, Radcliffe- 
street; Eliza Dunkerley; Martha Lawton, 105, 
Union-street West; Hannah Jubb, with W. M. 
Whitehead; KE. A. Ashworth, 96, Lower West- 
street; Mary Hastings, Mrs. Taylor’s, 83, Windsor- 
road; Alice Pass, 96, Lower West-street; Betsy A. 
Jackson; and, say, 40 persons admitted and left 
between the commencement of the school in 1865 
end the reopening at Greaves-street in 12th mo., 
1369. 

In 1866 Thomas Emmott and William M. White- 
head were appointed to correspond with the 
Friends’ F.D.S. Association, with a view to the 
schoo] becoming the members, which association 
afterwards fully recognised the Oldham F.D. 
School. The expenses of the school were princi- 
pally net by subcriptions among the Friends, and 
tea-parties were held at verious times, and Whit- 
suntide treats were instituted to keep up the in- 
terest of the work. Writing and spelling were 
taught. The writing master for the boys’ class 
was Mr. William ‘Taylor. He received this 
appointment as soon as he came home from 
Penketh School in 1866. An old attender of the 
Manchester-street School relates that it was a 
customary thing when morning classes were over 
for many of the scholars with their teachers to walk 
all the way from there to Turf-lane Meeting House 
for the service. The usual Bible classes were held 
in the afternoon and at nights Henry Oddie, of 
Lees-road read a Biblical story or taught tenets of 
the society in Ballingall’s premises. 

A small beginning in Sabbath school work, modest 
in its influence, but one in which unity and concord 
reigned supreme. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE NEW SCILOOL. 


The year 1869 is a memorable one for the Old- 
ham Quakers, for they not only changed the centre 
of their activity but commenced a new schoo] in 
their own premises. Having nearly four years’ 
experience in Sabbath scliool work over Ballin- 
gall’s Shop, one can just imagine the renewed 
zest that would be exhibited about this time. A 
new, large and lofty meeting house and a school 
room with cloak and ante-rooms attached thereto all 
under one roof, and a handsome structure im the 
bargain! Emough to fire the Quakers both old 
and young with pardonable pride for their new 
school and place of worship. They were not 
long in settling in them, for they re-opened the 
school in Ashworth-street cn the 26th Decem- 
ber, appointing William Taylor as secretary in 
place of Mr, Whitehead. The superintendents 
were William Lawton, Jacob Taylor, and 
Thomas Emmott. The Librarians were John 
Lawton, Junr., and Francis Laycock. The 
following Friends offered themselves as teachers : 
Matthew Oddie, Walliam Taylor, Caroline 
Wrigley, Sarah Beverley, Francig Laycock, John 
Beverley, Jacob Taylor, Senr., John Wrigley, 
William Lord, John Smith, John Lawton, Junr., 
Mary Wilson, John Lawton, Senr., William 
Lawton, Jacob Taylor, Wm M. Whitehead, 
Thomas Emmott, Wright Widdowson. On the 
25th of December (Christmas Day) they held 
their first tea party in connection with the school. 
The tickets for adults were 8d. each, and 
juveniles 4d. each. 


The following handbill shows the earnestness 
and the character of the work of Friends during 
this period ;— 
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FRIENDS SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The Public of Oldham are informed that the 
SABBATH SCHOOL 
in conmection with the 
Society of Friends 
will be 
REOPENED 
on the 
NEW PREMISES, IN GREAVES-STREET, 
Cldham, 
On Sunday, the 26th of Decr. 1869. 


The object of the school is to impart 
Christian religious instruction, free from 
sectarian views. Care will also be exercised 
over the Reading and Writing of the Scholars. 


The MORNING SCHOOL from 9 to 10-15 a.m, 
AFTERNOON ,, ,, 2-15t0 3-45 p.m. 


There will also be a 
BIBLE CLASS FOR YOUNG MEN 
in a separate room, 
22nd December, 1869. 


School work with Friends was then only in an 
experimental stage, and many of their ideas had 
to be gathered from other spheres. There was 
talk of making the scholars pay for their copy- 
books, but on further decision at a later meeting 
this was found impracticable, and it was decided 
that books be given to the scholars. The writing 
classes were held from 8 to 9 a.m. on the first day, 
and afterwards it was found convenient to have 
an extra writing class on a week night. That the 
writing lessons were good and useful to those whe 
undertook them is proved by them existing con- 
tinously for over twenty years. With the exten- 
sion of public provision for elementary education 
the Sundlay school as an educating influence apart 
from its religious and social work, began to lose 
its ground, and one by one the sabbath schools 
ceased to teach secular subjects.as writing, spelling, 
etc., and to adhere more to religious teaching. 
The Sunday schools of the past must have been 
splendid institutions for our forefathers when 
there wag no compulsory education as there is to- 
day. As children they would have to go to work 
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very early in life, some as early as from five to 
seven years of age, perhaps doing some simple 
jobs, but nevertheless from the long hours they 
would have to work the jobs would be tiresome, 
and it says a great deal for their perseverence 
that when they found in later life that there was 
something else to do besides. work and sleep, sleep 
and work, and that by being able to read and 
write they could provide food for the mind, 
as well as raiment for the body, they were 
ready to place themselves alongside fellow scholars 
much younger ard better trained, trying to make 
their hands form characters they had never made 
before. The spelling lessons would be no light 
tasks for them, and the expressions that some of 
them exhibit when spelling an unusually long 
word would be real studies, Their wonderment 
would be great also when they were asked the 
meaning of the words “fair? and ‘“‘fare.” All 
the same the men and women of those times not 
only mastered these elementary subjects (which to 
us of to-day are as nothing,—to them, of course, 
they were extremely difficult), but mastered 
greater problems of life as well. Slow thinking 
and plodding they rarely did things hurriedly, but 
what they did they did earnestly and well. They 
blundered and made mistakes, yet in spite of them 
succeeded in the end. And this success is to be 
attributed in a measure to the founders of Sabbath 
school work. 


The following report gives a good idea of the 
writing class connected with Friends’ School in 
Ashworth-street :— 

Oldham 11, 12, 1883. 
The Writing Class was re-opened on the 17th 
of 4th mo., 1383, with 19 members. ‘Tihere are 
now 15 males, and nine females. The average 
attendance is 12. It is to be regretted that more 
have not availed themselves of the privilege, 
considering the numbers attending the School. 

Letter writing (commercial and private) is now 

introduced into the class, thereby relieving the 

monctony of continually writing copies. It has 
been remarked that writing is an _ essential; 
every one ought to be able to write. A_ late 

Prime Minister, Lord Palmerstone, said: Writ- 

ing that can easily be read is good writing. 

Another great statesman said: They who have 
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the use of their fingers can learn to write a 
good hand. Then take courage be in earnest, 
and avail yourselves of the opportunity so offered 
to you. 

James Proctor, Secretary. 


By this time the writing class was on the wane, 
but not ibefore it had made some useful men and 
women. In the meantime the school increased, by 
leaps and bounds. In 1870 the school committee 
purchased six stools for the use of teachers, two 
years after six more stools were purchased’ forthe 
like use, so that in about three years from enter- 
ing the new school the number of classes had 
arisen from three to twelve. The folliowing statis- 
tics sent as an annual return to the Friends First 
Day School Association in 1874 show the strength 
of the school at that time—l09 scholars and 25 
teacters on the registers; 370 books in the 
Library, and 1,560 circulated; a savings fund or 
club had been already formed with £20 ls. 6d. de- 
posited and £11 16s. 8d. witadrawn, leaving a 
balance in hand of £8 4s. 10d. From the 
superintendent’s registers 1875 to 1886, it 
appears that other workers are introduced, 
and some were the sons of Thomas Emmott, viz. : 
H. L. Hargraves, John T. Emmott (deceased), 
Theodore Emmott, Matthew Oddie, Jacob Taylor, 
R. Andrews, Charles Emmott, Alfred Emmott, 
'W. R. Emmott, James Little, Thomas Emmott, 
William Lord, Charles Holmes, Joseph Wardell, 
Edward Little. Geo. Emmott, F. W. Ford, and 
others. 

Some of the names already mentioned are fami- 
liar to the Oldham public, but that of Alfred 
Emmott, Esq., M.P., is best known. Starting as a 
representative of Werneth Ward in the Town 
Council he rapidly became the chief magistrate of 
his native place, and now for the fifth time he has 
been returned to Parliament as its senior member. 
Twice he has been Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Although Mr. Emmott has retired 
from the society, still the Friends’ School at Ash- 
worth-street can claim him as an old scholar and 
ardent worker. The report of 1875 indicates that 
all the departments of school work were going 
strong. The officers were: H. L. Hargraves, super- 
intendent; Thomas Emmott, treasurer; Matthew 
Oddie, secretary. 
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Since last year the teachers have pleasure in 
being able to report favourably of the school, 
which has much increased. The adult class, chiefly 
for writing, held from 8 to 9 o’clock on first day 
morning is fairly attended; the teachers meet 
with encouragement. The other classes during 
the day are well attended, the scholars seem wish- 
ful to learn more Scriptural knowledge, and their 
conduct 1s good with some little exception. We 
have had singing introduced in the school this 
year, we think with advantage to all interested. 
There have been also classes established for writ- 
ing, reading, and sewing on fourth day (Wednes- 
day) evening from 7 to 8 o’clock; and from 8 to 
9 a Bible class, which is well attended, and the 
interest taken in it seems to increase. Our band 
of hope, held on seventh day (Saturday) at 6 30 
in the evening, to all appearances is doing good, 

and those coming to it seem benefited. We have 
had a trip to Disley, chiefly for the elder scho- 
lars, called by invitation to George Emmott’s, 
who kindly entertained them. Afterwards visited 
Lyme Hall and Park. All seemed pleased with 
their visit. There has been also a lecture, kindly 
given by James Nield, subject “ Aquarium Life, ” 
which created much interest, and also a wild 
flower show. The collection and arrangement gave 
great pleasure, prizes being given for the best- 
named varieties, the best designs, and the best 
collection, after which James Nield fayoured us 
with a lecture on wild flowers. The quarterly 
meetings’ committee visited the school in the 
ninth month relative to more interest being taken 
in first day schools by the Society of Friends, 
which we think might be done, and also is re- 
quired. A passage ‘from the schoolroom to the 
meeting-house has been made, by which means 
two new classrooms have been added, and were 
much needed. The books in our tibrary have 
been well circulated during the year. About 100 
additional volumes have been added. May we all 
try in this work of love to give to our Father, 
Who is in heaven, all praise and glory, and to 
thank Him for giving us health, strength, and 
patience, for no teachers are without their trials 
of one kind or another. and all need encourage- 
ment. May we all, with the blessing of God, 
continue this self- denying work, and at all times, 
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although we may see little fruits of labour, yet 
may we in a manner cast our bread upon the 
waters, that we may see it after many days. On 
behalf of the teachers, 


M. ODDIE, Secretary. 


A good report, and one which Friends should 
have been proud of at this early period. Not 
afraid of difficulties, but firmly yet gently over- 
coming them as they occurred. The committee of 
the quarterly meeting noticed particularly the 
new work in Oldbam, how successful it was in all 
its variedness and) its deep sense of spirituality. 

The next triennial report of 1878 shows further 
improvements and extensions in the work of the 
school :— 


Report ef the Friends’ First Day School, Ash- 
worth-street, Greaves-street, Oldham. Twelfth 
month, 1878. Superintendent, H. L. Hargraves ; 
treasurer, Charles Holmes; _ secretary, Edwin 
Hartley. Average attendance: Morning, 61; 
afternoon 115, 


Another year has passed since our last report. 
How short a time it seems! We are glad there 
is an increase in the number of scholars, and 
are pleased that our efforts seem to be appre- 
caiated.—Band of Hope—the time for holden 
which has been changed from 7th day to 4th 
evening at 7 30. The average attendance is 89. 
Lectures, readings, and recitations have been 
frequently given by the teachers, adult scholars 
and friends, and have been listened to with 
great attention. Occasionally the children en- 
tertain the teachers, adult scholars and friends 
with recitations and dialogues. A great attrac- 
tion is that we frequently teach those attending 
to sing new hymns, our superintendent having 
kindly lent a cabinet organ for use on these 
occasions. The library contains 469 volumes, the 
circulation during the year has been 1,060, and 
the number of new books added 29.  Collec- 
tions have been made in the school for the Abey- 
carne Colliery accident—amount subscribed 17s. 
Several scholars have now become teachers, 
which is pleasing, and causes a greater interest 
to be taken. More visiting has been done at 
the homes of the scholars, which has created « 
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better feeling. It is proposed to have collec- 
tions in the school to form a fund to be distri- 
buted to the scholars, or parents of scholars who 
may be ill, out of work, or in distress. We 
think that if Friends were appointed to visit 
our schools and explain the principles of our 
religious society, it might be of advantage. We 
have had wishes expressed that such be the case. 
We may state that information may be had from 
reading the books which are written by Friends, 
and will be lent free to any one who requires 
such knowledge, from our Meeting House 
Library on application to the librarians. A 
cricket club has been formed in connection with 
the school, its formation has been the means of 
binding the senior scholars together, whilst at 
the same time the younger ones take a consider- 
able interest in the club’s affairs. At the close 
of the season the club consisted of 28 members 
and 7 honorary members- The “Band of Hope 
Review” and the “Monthly Temperance Visi- 
tor” continue to be given to the scholars each 
month, and it is gratifying to notice the manner 
they are received and read, and we think much 
good is done by the distribution of these works. 
May the blessing of God go with our efforts, 
and may we give Him all the praise, and re- 
member that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowledge—On behalf of the 


teachers, 
EDWIN HARTLEY, Secretary. 


For the first time the children’s efforts were 
acknowledged, and we see the Band of Hope on 
the highway of success. Even the library was 
more extensively used. What a ring of thankful- 
ness there is in his announcement about making 
scholars into teachers, indicating to the Friends 
something like fruition was in view. A sensible 
idea then introduced was the visiting of scholars. 

There are two features in this report which are 
characteristic of Friends from the inception of 
their society—giving a helping hand to those in 
need of it, by forming «a fund to be distributed 
to the scholars ete., and by making a collection 
in aid of the sad ones in the Abercarne ‘Colliery 
accident, 


In the school report of 1880 a cottage meeting 
is announced to be held at 2, Lennox-street, 
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Wellington-road, every second-day evening at 
7 40. Then follows a full statement of particulars 
of the working of the school. Average attend- 
ance, morning, males 38, females 39, total 17; 
average attendance, afternoon, males 72, females 
91, total 163; teachers, morning, males 6, females 
4, total 10; teachers, afternoon, males 8, females 
5, total 13; number in books, males 129, females 
141, total 270. 

In giving our annual report it is pleasing to 
note a steady increase in the number of scholars, 
whieh, if it continues, we shall soon want larger 

. premises; already at times we feel that need. 
The subject of bringing into closer fellowship 
with friends has had our serious consideration. 

- The children’s service is well attended, and is 
much appreciated by the parents of 
the children attending these meetings, 
and they look forward to them with 
a degree of interest. In the Band of Hope 
there is an increasing attendance, and we believe 
that some good is being done to the cause of 
temperance at these meetings. The library 
consists of 524 volumes; the circulation during 
the year has been 1,326, number of books added 
8, for which we have to thank the donors. The 
Benevolent Fund, mentioned im our last report, 
is now working satisfactory, and the committee 
give the following report:—Balance last year £5 
3s. 0$d.; collections during the year £6 3s. 5d.; 
total £11 6s. 54d. relief given £1 2s. 11d., loans 
had £4 6s.—£5 18s. 1ld.; £5 7s. 63d.; loans re- 
paid £2 6s.; balance, £7 13s. 64d. Prizes con- 
tinue to be awarded to the junior scholars with 
satisfactory results. 

Mcthers’ meeting under the care of Mary A. 
Wardell and Hannah Elliott. Number of mem- 
bers 36, number of meetings during the year 49, 
average attendance about 20. We believe much 
good is being done by having such gatherings, 
and that some of those attending are brought to 
a closer walk with their Saviour. A cottage 
meeting under the care of Joseph Wardell for 
scholars and others thas recently been established’; 
about 25 attend. We look to good results from 
this meeting, and were pleased to have the com- 
pany of our friend, Alfred Wright, at the open- 
ing service. A mutual improvement class has 
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been established during the year, and has been 
conducted by Alfred’ and Charles Emmott. Lee- 
tures, readings, etc., have been given, which 
have been aN an instructive nature, and have 
caused much interest. The cricket club has been 
creditably conducted during the year. It is 
gratifying to. note how. agreeably the members 
work together. In second month the teachers 
and scholavs gave a service of song, entitled 
“Eva,” to the inmates of the Oldham Union 
Workhouse, and also one in sixth. month to the 
navvies. in their mission room at Denshaw, who 
are constructing: water: works for the Oldham 
Corporation, both of which were. listened to with 
great attention, and with which service both 
parties, expressed, themselves. highly pleased. In 
sixth, month the elder schojars: visited Ciarnar- 
von, and a. few places: of, interest: in the neigh- 
bourhood; and; were much pleased with their 
visit; alse; in eighth monta went to Maccles- 
field, called and, sang for the old people at the 
Alms Houses: also, called: at the park. and ceme 
teries, and at. Upton, where they were kindly 
invited to look through, the gardens, green- 
houses, etc.,, of a, retired tradesman from cur 
town; from, there to the neighbourhood of 
Alderley, called. at Gawsworth, visited Maggotty 
Johnson’s. grave in, Gawsworth Wood, ete., and 
returned through. Prestbury, all being much 
pleased with their out, the only complaint being 
that they were much tired. In Highth month 
last our arnual old. people’s tea party was held; 
205 persons attended. The oldest present was 
@1; the youngest 65; the united ages were 
14,822; average over 72. We had! present. Wal- 
ter Morris, of Sale, near Manchester; Henry 
Lees, of Huddersfield, Thomas. Emmott, J.P., 
and other friends addressed the meeting, H. ic 
Hargreves presided: It was a very ‘enjoyable 
gathering. We had recitations from two of the 
old people, and a nice address from one of them, 
special hymns, ete., being printed. and sung for 
the occasion. We are unable from appearance 
to say which enjoyed the party the best, the 
givers or receivers, for each one took. such an 
interest in it; The “Band’ of Hope Review ” and 
“Temperance Monthly Visitor” continue to be 
given to the scholars each month, the reading 
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of which they appéar much io en y. We can 

héar of those away from thé school, who aze 

anxicus to know when they are to be distributed, 
so that they can’ read them’ also. May the bles- 
sing of God rest upon our endéavours, and may 
we hope; although we meet with many discour- 
agements, that those entrusted to our care may 
be led in. 
THE GOOD OLD WAY. 

We are going forth with staff in hand, 

Thro’ a desert wild in a stranger ijand, 

But our faith is bright.,and our hope is strong, 
And the Good Old Way is the pilgrim song. 
’Tis the Good- Old Way, by our Fathers trod; 
’Tis the way of life, and leadeth unto God; 
*Tis the only path to the realms of day 
We are going home in’ thé Good Old Way. 

Ete., ete 
On behalf of the teachers, 

Edwin Hartley, Secretary. 


This report is full of progress all along the line 
of work, and needs very little commenting upon. 

The following report for the year 1882 is unique, 
not only on account of further improvement in 
school work and kindred institutes, but principaily 
ou account of the enerzy’ ‘being displayed by the 
mothers, and also of the further indication it gives 
of extending the sphere of usefulness of the schcol 
by having a missionary, viz., Mr. F. W. Ford. 

Meétings.—School, morning 9 15; afternoon 
2/15; children’s service, morning 10 25; writing 
class 8 a.m. 

Mission room service, evening 6 30. —Mutual 
Improvement class, Monday evening, 7 45 
Band-of Hope, Wednesday evening 7 45: Bibl 
class, Thursday evening 7 45. 

Mothers’ meetings are held at Mrs, Bentley’s, 
71, Faleon-street, Monday afternoon, 3 to 4; 
Meeting House, Greaves, Wednesday, 3 to. 4; 
Mrs. Knowles, 25, Harry-street, Werneth, Wed- 
nesday;, 3 to 4; Mrs. Stott’s 50, Marsden-street, 
Thursday, 3 to 4; Mrs. Peel’s 10, Tomlinson- 
street, Ashton- road, Thursday, 3 to’ 4 

Sick’ fund contributions are collected at the 
beginning of each month. Donations to bene- 
volent fund each week. Books in library about 
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600, lent free to those attending school. A com- 
mittee in the course of formation for distribu- 
tion of tracts. 

Residence of missionary: Mr. F. W. Ford, 
58, Minton-street, Park-road. 

Teachers 22. Scholars 569, or 391 on the 
register. 

In again giving our annual report we are 
pleased still to note a steady increase in the 
number of our scholars. We have had plans for 
another schoolroom, which we hope sometime in 
spring may be attended to. The extension is 
much required. The children’s service is Well 
attended and much appreciated. The Band of 
Hope is fairly well attended, and we believe that 
gome good is being done for the cause of tem- 
perance at these meetings. The Benevolent Fund 
Committee give the following report:—Balance 
last year £11 2s. 104d., collections during the year, 
£4 Ts. 11dd., total £15 10s. 10d.; relief given 
£4 2s., loans had 15s., total £4 17s.; balance 
in hand £10 13s. 10d. Prizes are awarded to the 
junior scholars with satisfactory results. for good 
conduct, good attendance, and scriptural know- 
ledge. The library consists of 586 volumes. 
The circulation during the year has been 1,005, 
the number of books added 59. It was closed 
for a few months at the beginning of the year, 
which caused the circulation to be less than 
usual. We gave a service of song, entitled 
“Heaven” at the Grosvenor-street Ragged 
School, in eighth month, for the purchase of 
tracts for the Biblewomen. There was a good 
attendance. The amount handed to the society 
was £4 10s. 14d. In eighth month our annual 
old people’s tea-party was held. There were 
present’ 202, the oldest was 92, the youngest 65, 
and the average 72% years of age. ‘The old 
people look forward with great interest to these 
gatherings, not only for the tea, but for the en- 
‘entertainment which is got up with great interest 
by the teachers and scholars. It is pleasing to 
note how delighted the old folks were to speak 
of old times and scenes, some of them not hay- 
ing met for years. The Band of Hope Review 
and the Temperance Monthly Visitor continue 
to be given to the scholars each month, the read- 
ing of which they appear much to enjoy, ard 
many of them when they have read them give: 
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them to other friends for their instruction. In 
autumn a number of the elder scholars had a 
half-day excursion to Disley, visiting a dear 
friend, who takes a great interest in our school. 
We sang Whitsuntide and other hymns, and the 
remainder of our time we spent in Lyme Hall 
Park; all the party were well pleased with their 
visit. Botany was one of the chief objects. of in- 
terest, a lecture on that subject being 
given by one of the party present. In 
connection with our school, we have insti- 
tuted five mothers’ meetings, "which are held in 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Falcon- streat, 
Marsden-street, Harry-street, and Tomlinson 
strect. The average attendance of the mothers’ 
meeting held at the Friends’ Meeting House, 10 
out of 20; Falcon-street, 14 out of 26; Mars- 
den-street, 13 out of 20; Harry-street. 14; 
Tomlinson-stieet, 11. The last two have re- 
cently been established. The attention and in- 
terest manifested in al! these meetings is very 
gratifying and we believe God in His rich 
mercy is blessing this department of our work 
to the spiritual good of the people who attend 
and the neighbourhood in which the meetings 
are held. A mission service wag commenced in 
the schoolroom on ninth of seventh month, 
with very gratifying results, the average at- 
tendance being 156. And it is with gratitude 
to.'God that we have to record the interest taken. 
in this service is still unabated, and our con- 
stant prayer is that the Great, Head of the 
Church will yet more abundantly bless our 
efforts in this direction, and pour upon us the 
influence of His Holy Spirit, in order that we 
may win souls for Christ. A sick club for the 
benefit of those who attend the school was begun 
an the ninth month, and we have 76 mem- 
bers, and the number is still increasing. A Bible 
class wag commeaiced in the early part of 
summer, which gives promise of doing much 
eood amongst our teachers and scholars in in- 
structing them in Bible knowledge. The mem- 
bers of it are pleased with the care taken and 
exposition given. The average attendance 
during the past two or three months has been 
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about 27. The Mutual Improvement Society in 
connection wih the school is in a prosperous 
condition. During the past session we have 
had geveral essays, discussions, and readings 
which have been listenel to with great in- 
terest. There are 28 members; the average 
attendance is 14. Several presentations haye 
been given by tho scholars to their teachers 
during the past year. May God’s blessing rest 
upon us, and nay he help us in the path that 
leads to salvation, and that our song be of 
Jesus. 
My song shall be of Jesus ; 
His mercy crowns my days ; 
He fills my cup with blessings, 
And tunes my heart to praise. 
My song shall be of Jesus, 
The precious Lamb of God, 
Who gave Himeels my ransom 
And bought me with His blood. 
&e., &e. 
On behalf of the teachers, 
Edwin Hartley, Secretary. 

The following report out of the “Oldham 
Chronicle” issued 21/12, 1885, is an excellent one, 
showing that a high point of success had been 
reached i in all departments of school life connected 
with the Society of Friends in Oldham :— 

“An interesting gathering took place cn Sunday 
in the Friends’ schoolroom, Greaves-street, which 
was tastefully decorated, the occasion being the 
anniversary of the above institution. CSommodiaus 
as the department is it proved inadequate to accom- 
medate all who applied for Canon. The pro- 
ceedings were under the able and efficient direc- 
tion of Mr. Hargraves, chemist, the superintendent 
of the school. The chapel choir was in attendance 
and sang suitable hymns at intervals. 

From the numerous reports read the subjoined 
particulars will conyey some information as to 
the progress during the past 12 months and the 
present position of the school. During the year 
there has been a great increase in the number of 
scholars, the number at present on the books het 
628, viz. 318 males against 290 last year, and 3 
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females against 278, the total increase being thus 60. 
The average attendance in the morning has been 
about 20 per cent., 58 males and 71 females, and in 
the afternoon about 62 per cent., 186 males and 204 
females, being an increase of 69 over last year. At 
the present time there are 16 male and 15 female 
teachers, whose average attendance in the morning 
has been 7 males and 6 females and in the afternoon 
11 males and 10 females. From this statement it 
will be seen that the school is still on the increase, 
and the committee concluded by expressing a hope 
that the progress made had not been in numbers 
cnly, but also in spiritual grace. The average 
attendance of the members of the adult class on 
first day afternoons during the year was 53. The 
number of members at present on the books is 113. 
During the year 50 were enrolled and 34 retired, 
and the aggregate number of attendances during 
that period was 2,683. Om the whole the reports 
of the various Bible classes were satisfactory, but 
a hope was expressed that with the advent of the 
new year they would be better attended than they 
had been during the past few weeks. In their 
report for the year ending December 1st the Band 
of Hope committee state that the past has un- 
doubtedly been the most successful year the society 
has ever experienced, the average attendance hav- 
ing increased from 98 to 300. During the past year 
the president had distributed 3,600 “Monthly Visi- 
tors,” 2,590 “Band of Hope Reviews,” and 216 
copies of the “ British Workman,” making a total 
of 6,406. The committse urged upon all interested 
in the cause of temperance to endeavour to in- 
crease the circulation of temperance literature, from 
the perusal of which a great amount of good might 
arise; and in the course of their eloquent report, 
made the satisfactory announcement that financially 
the position of the society was very good. | 

“In the course of an eloquent report on the 
work of the mission service, Mr. Ford said he was 
thankful to say their efforts in this direction had 
been attended with increased success. The avet- 
age attendance has been 180, while at several ser- 
vices there had been no fewer than 350 present. 
Recently a service of song was given in connection 
with the mission entitled “ A Child of Jesus,’ 
which gave great satisfaction to the large 
numbers who attended. The musical rendering by 
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the choir and the reading by Mr. A. Emmott were 
much appreciated, and he thanked those who so 
kindly contributed to the collection for school pur- 
poses. The choir were ever ready to help in the 
work and deserved grateful remembrance for their 
self-denying labour. He, toc, must not omit to 
mention the untiring and disinterested zeal of their 
kind and respected superintendent, who laboured 
so hard and with great consideration, tact and 
judgment managed that large school with such 
signal success. 

“The third report of the children’s service com- 
mittee stated that the average attendance during 
the year had been 120, showing an increase of 20 
on the previous year. Several other reports were 
read, all of which were of a satisfactory char- 
acter. These referred to the work of the choir, 
the benevolent fund, the sick club, the fruit and 
flower service, the mutual improvement class, the 
Field Naturalist Society, the botany class, the 
writing class, the mothers’ meetings, etc. Before 
dismissing the company Mr. Hargraves said it 
was expected that all scholars would be in their 
places the first Sunday in the New Year because 
of the rearrangement of classes.” 

For 1886 the school was just as successful as in 
the previous year in every branch of work as per 
report in the “ Oldham Chronicle” of 29th, of 12mo., 
1886. The following is a correct summary of 
scholars, ete., :n June 1886, showing conclusively 
the good work being done, and must have been 
beneficial to all concerned:—Males: 1st Bible 112, 
2nd Bible 23, 1st class 16, 2nd 22, 3rd 24, 4th 23, 
5th 26, 6th 29, 7th 13, 8th 15, 9th 18, total 321. 
Females: 1st Bible 46, 2nd 36, 3rd 26, Ist class 22, 
2nd 17, 3rd 7, 4th 16, 5th 24, 6th 15, 7th 21, 8th 24, 
9th 16, 10th 24, llth 18, total 312. Teachers: 17 
males, females 12. Male scholars 321, female scho- 
lars 412, teachers 29; total 662. 

In another report published in the ‘Oldham 
Chronicie’’ for the year 1887, the secretary said 
there were 671 scholars, viz:, 326 males and 345 
females. All the other institutions were in a high 
state of efficiency, and this year appears to be the 
record year of school and kindred work. . For 
school attendance for one afternoon, viz., January 
13th, 1886, was 513, the largest number ever re- 
corded in the Greaves-street School. 
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There is nothing fanciful in saying that the 
Friends would be more than delighted with this 
success of their school work, and from remarks 
made in the superintendent’s registers it was recog- 
nised as a fine field for extending and introducing 
the principles of the Friends. For a number of 
years the school varied very little in numbers and 
results. But as time passed the elder workers 
passed away and others were compelled to leave the 
‘town. From 1890 the school in common with 
many other schools began to wane not from lack 
of interest, ete., but on account of circumstances 
which were too much for the workers left. It 
must not be taken for granted, though the old 
valiant workers have gone, that the school has lost 
heart through repeated reverses, for this is not 
so, as there is to-day a younger band of workers 
who are hopeful of being able to emulate the wor- 
kers of the past in restoring the school to its for- 
mer usefulness. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MUSIC. 


With other denominations music plays an im- 
portant part in worship; but with Friends music 
is objected to for various reasons, One is, that 
it appeals to the senses, which Friends consider is 
not needed, tor they totally rely on silence, as the 
principal medium for receiving the * Inward 
Light,” therefore, it is not surprising that even 
m the:r Sabbath School in Ashworth-street the 
Friends should hesitatg to introduce music. — Eyi- 
dently music did not enter into the schoot life at 
Balling all’s rooms in Manchester-street, as it was in 
1870 when music was first introduced on the forma- 
tion of a band cf hope in Greaves-street. The 
following conditions were laid down; “That Mary 
Wilson, William Taylor, Martha Lawton, etc., 
be at liberty to teach the children to sing innocent 
songs, but not to teach singing as a solence, or by 
notes, or to give the children the idea that singing 
is a religious ceremony. 

A minute of a teachers’ meeting held 4 1, 
1870, says:—“'That the band of hope be allowed 
to sing Paes at the annual tea meeting, but 
first to submit what they wish to sing to some 
Friends for approval.’ ‘And by the third minute 
of meeting held on the 10th instant, the sanction 
is given as the followins shows: —*The melodies 
proposed to be sung by the band of hope at 
Christmas have been read at this meeting and 
sanctioned.” 

If only a shorthand writer couid have been at 
the meetings and taken the discussion verbatim, 
what a lot of information he would have had re- 
specting the views of Friends on music! It can 
be imagined how some of the elder quakers would 
be hhorrifed at the mention of music, and would 
make strong rejoinders not altogether palatable to 
music-lovers. Such appears to be the case as 
revealed by the before-mentioned minutes.  An- 
other little incident as follows showing the state 
of feeling the Friends had about music: 

A Quaker lady came from Rochdale to a Chri st- 
mas tea-party at the school, but seeing a piano in 
the room, she straightway returned home as a 
ee against having such « thing as a piano in 
the place, 

Sy 1871 our superintendent kindly lent a cabinet 
organ for the purpose of teaching singing, which 
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bas been yery attractive in the band of hope meet- 


ings. So music is beginning to influence the 
older inembers. 


It was not until the first Sunday in Mach, 
1875, that music was allowed in Sabbath School 
work. The opening hymn on that day hbeimg 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer.” Fer school treats, old 
folk’s and other tea parties music must have 
formed part. of the entertainments, as on two 
known occasions, viz., 26th November, 1872, and 
25th December, 1873, there were simple melodies 
supg, such as “Rain Drops Patter,” “Robin, 
Robin,” “Speak the Truth,” “Angry Words,” 
“With Thankful Heart,” “Hark, the Grand 
Chorus,” ete., ete Although the entertainments 
were musical it is obvious they would not be any- 
thing like they are to-day even at Friends School. 
As an indication of the newness of music in school, 
an entry in the Superintendent’s Register is ap- 
pended: “The Adult Class held a tea party cn 
the 26tk of March, 1875, when about 50 attended. 
A lecture on the ‘ Aquarium ” by James Nield was 
given. Thomas Wood (town’s missionary) was also 
present. There was a nice practice in music, 
severa! hymns being sung.” 

At Whitsuntide the Friends’ scholars sang hymns 
much as scholars of other schools did. The story 
of the introduction of instrumental music in the 
school is rather amusing. 


The managers of the Queen-street Sunday School 
intended to build a new school about 1876-9. The 
Good Templars who held their meetings in the old 
school, were thus compelled to seek a new home. 
They asked the Friends to house them, and they 
did not ask in vain, as the Friends were agreeable 
to the Good Templars using the premises. Now 
in bringing their regalia and lodge appliances, the 
Good Templars brought a harmonium with them 
also. Music was a forbidden pleasure to Friends, 
but there were one or two Friends(?) who could 
not resist the temptation of tampering with this 
fearful and objectionable instrument, with the 
result that Edwin Hartley, the secretary, said to the 
superintendent, H. L. Hargrayes, “If you wish 
I will play the harmonium.” Nothing loth, the 
superintendent gave his consent. Music was 
brought, hymns were taught and the harmonium 
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played amid a host of objectors, the loudest one 
being Joseph Wardell, a good old Quaker. The 
superintendent was now in a fine pickle, and was 
some time before he got out of his difficulty, which 
he did very nicely by saying to Joseph Wardell, 
“Thou understands music, had thou not better go 
with me to Manchester and choose an instrument?” 
Joseph, it is sad to relate, fell into the trap, as 
he agreed to see what he could do in the matter. 
After this he became, instead of an opponent, an 
ardent admirer and a strong supporter of music 
being part of the religious work in the school. 
However distressed the older members of the 
society were at first about the introduction of 
music, they eventually saw that the innovation was 
a pleasing one, and likely to do the school more 
good than harm. 


It seems that Mr. Edwin Hartley acted both as 
organist and choirmaster, but at various times he 
was assisted by Mr. Thomas Wood, and the late 
Mr. William Spencer (printer), till a choir. was 
formed, and then ambitious pieces of music were 
attempted. 

The “Oldham Express” of 17th 7th mo., 1879, 
reported that a service of song had been rendered 
the previous Saturday by a number of young people 
from Greaves-street Friends’ School (taken by Mr. 
H. L. Hargraves and Miss Hargraves) to the chil- 
dren and imbeciles of the Oldham Union Work- 
house. A number of hymns from Wiggins’s collec- 
tion of hymns were sung in a most efficient and 
pleasing manner, accompanied on a harmonium 
provided by Mr. Hargraves. Singing was inter- 
spersed with recitations, etc., by the children and 
by short addresses from Mr. Hargraves, who, in 
an earnest manner, impressed upon the children 
the great benefit to be derived from attending Sun- 
day schools. At the conclusion of the ‘singing a 
large currant bun and an orange were presented 
to each of the young persons and children, and the 
school mistress with 150 copies of Wiggins’s hymns 
with the accompanying music for the use of the 
Workhouse children. On behalf of the Guardians, 
the governor of the Workhouse warmly thanked 
Mr. and Miss Hargraves for their kindness, and 
the service, with which everyone seemed delighted, 
terminated.” 
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In 1880 the choir became so proficient that 
‘Eva,’ a service of song, was successfully ren- 
dered, first at the Band of Hope, and then re- 
peated at the Oldham Workhouse on the 11th of 
2nd mo. of the same year. Then, in 1881, 4 
number of teachers and scholars gave ‘‘ Barts 
Joy’ on the 25th of April at Braddock’s Room, 
and again at the Grosvencr-street Ragged Schooi 
on the 30th of the same month. Reader on both 
occasions was Hdward Little. of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. The same service of song was later ren- 
dered at the Mount Pleasant Ragged School. So 
that ‘‘Barts Joy’? must have given joy to many’ 
poor people about this time. 

The following is from the ‘Oldham Chronicle,’’ 
30/1/81.: ‘‘Tbe Friends choir raised the glad 
song for the benefit of those less fortunate than 
themselves in the Gospel Temperance Mission 
Room (Braddock’s Hall). Mr. Hargraves 
occupied the chair, the choir singing with effect 
“Rock me to sleep, Mother,’ ‘‘ Hark, there is an, 
Echo,” ‘‘Who is a brave man?’ Duets were 
also given by Messrs. Ashwort1 and Parry, Miss 
Booth, and Mr. Nicholls, and recitations by 
Messrs. Azncld Little, Dolphin, and others. 
During the evening addresses wers given by 
Messrs. Joseph Wardell, Ramsden, Grimshaw, 
Duxbury, ana Thomas Wood.” Apparently 
Friends wero beginning to see that sentimental 
and classical music has its place ag well as sacred 
music in school, «nd silence in their meeting for 
worship. 

An advertisement in the ‘“‘Rochdale Observer,’ . 
November 21st, 1885, announced that a service of 
song, ‘‘A Child of Jesus,’’ will be given at the 
chapel for the destitute on Saturday next, the 
28th instemt, by the Friends First Day School 
Mission Choir, Oldham. Reader: Mr. F. W. 
Ford, missionary. Admission by programme, 2d, 
each. To be preceded! by a tea at 4 30. . Tickets 
6d. cach, to be had at the door. Choir have 
kindly offered their services free. Proceeds to 
go towards reduction of debt on premises.’ 
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The Christian Society, which was formed later, 
seems to have gone through the’ sams difficulties 
respecting music as the Band of Hope and Sunday 
school, 2s the following shows: At a meeting’ 
of this. society held on the 11th of 9th mo., 
1887.. the essistant secretary was requested to 
ascertain the views of members as to instru- 
mental music and report. On the 25th inst’, he 
reported » considerable preponderance of opin'on 
amongst members in favour of instrumental 
music. Some s2zid the Christian Society should 
carry on its meetings without music. Others, 
however (and this should’ be noted); who con- 
sented, ‘“‘prefer that no set choir shall sit apart 
from the meetang, and’ that the player must be 
a member.’’ The second minvte of sarrie meeting 
decided that ‘“‘xs Wm. Albis‘on, of Rochdale, is 
williig to: plex, he be sopointed the player, on 
condition he becomes a member of the society,” 
a deputation of four was appointed to see him 
respecting his willingness to be a member. 


The third minute of 4, 3 mo-, 1888, decided 
to’ open! and close monthly meeting of the 
Christian Society with singing, etc. 


At another mevting the secretary was 
instructed to write G. H. Whitney, of Boy’s 
Home, Manchester, to name a day convenient 
for his boys to give a service of song in the 
schoolroom to be under the charge of Committee 
of Arrangement. 


The third minute of monthiy meeting of 22nd 
8 mo., 1888, svates that the proposal to hold a 
service of song is still in charge of the Committee 
of Arrangement, and the last minute of this com- 
mittee met same date refers to ‘‘a letter being 
received and read from G. H, Whitey, stating 
he promised the service of the boys to give ser- 
vice of song for Sunday evenings. Mr. 
Stuttard is appointed to see into the matter and 
report.’ There are no further records respect- 
ing Mtr. Whitney’s boys giving the service of 
song, so it can be taken for granted it fell 
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through on account of the society not desiring 
to have it on a Sunday. 

Since then choirs in the school and mission 
have come ard gone, to be replaced by others 
who m their turn have made way for their 
successors, so Music uot only interests the school 
and Band of Hope, but the mission, the 
Christiam Society, and the other religious institu- 
tiens: connected with the Society of Friends, ex- 
cept their meeting for worship. Triends now 
understand that music instead of bemg a 
hindrance. te men’s thoughts helps to inspire them 
with good. if not, holy ones, ‘Lhe society generally 
now takes: a deep interest in music, and in nearly 
all Friends’ schools: choirs and glee parties are now 
formed. At the public Quaker schools music, 
beth vecal and instrumental, is taught as an 
extra. accomplishment, and! it is very rare indeed 
if a piano, organ, or violin is not to be seen in a 
Quaker household, as most Quakers like in their 
homes agreeable and melodic sounds as well as 
other people, but they will not stand any 
musical. encroachments in their worship, for they 
must wonship God according to their tenets. 


Still let, us on.our guard be found 

And. watch: against: the power of sound 
With sacred jealousy ; 

Lest haply sense should damp) our zeal, 

And music charms bewitch and’ steal 
Our hearts away from thee.’’ 


C. Wesley. 
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At Ballingall’s Rooms there was a men’s Class, 
and in the later reports some mention is made of | 
the men’s Bible class under the Friends, but very 
little detail of its work has been recorded, and yet 
by the way it extended, it must have made itself 
felt, for a body of men even in a small way can 
do a great amount of good or evil. In this case: 
they were banded for mutual benefit and uplifting. 


It is assumed that the class was carried on for 
some, time as’ other men’s Bible classes. They ° 
would: meet like the rest of other classes in the’ 
school for opening, then they would go to the class 
room to be taught Scripture truths quietly and 
sincerely by some old Quaker, as Thomas Emmott 
or Joseph Wardell; and when Mr. Alfred Emmott 
became the teacher, one can just imagine how the| 
younger men would rally round him. Young , 
men! (more like an aged men’s class). Anyway. 
the class did’ not become an organised body ill , 
about the eighties, when the members were wish- | 
ful: of showing what they could) do, which they 
did by forming a committee of management with’ 
officials. to carry on the work of the class, who 
formed rules for its good government. Although - 
the rules may he considered stereotyped, still for 
the purpose of showing the nature and extent of 
the work of the men’s class they. are inserted as 
follows :— 


RULES.—ADMITTANCE, 

1.—Application for admission must be made to 
the secretary of the class, who will duly enter 
the name in the register the first time. Scholars 
are not, hcwever, considered members until they 
have at least attended four times, when they will 
receive a card of membership. Admission is only 
open to those over twenty years of age. 


ATTENDANCE. 
2.—lt is expected that every scholar shall be in 
his place in the class every Sunday afternoon at a 
quarter past two o’clock, and no scholar shali 
leave the class before the close of the school with- 
out informing the teacher. 


3.—Any scholar not being present before the 
closing of the door shall be considered late, and 
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any scholar staying away three times in succession 
shall be visited, and if absent six times in succession 
without sufficient reason, shall be excluded. Scho- 
lars changing their residences are expected to in- 
form the class secretary the following Sunday. 
OBJECT 

4.-The object is to promote an earnest study 
of the sacred Scriptures, which teach us our duty 
towards God and our neighbour, how to live hap- 
pily in this world, and finally lead us to eternal 
jappiness in heaven. Accrimonious discussions in 
the class are to be discouraged, the desire being 
rather to elicit information than to argue. Ques- 
tions addressed to the teacher to be couched in as 
brief and concise a form as possible. 

5.—Related to officers and committee and their 
election. 

6.—Told what the officers’ duties were, and how 
to do them. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS. 

7.—All scholars are requested to attend a meet- 
ing to be held on the first Tuesday in each month, 
at eight o’clock prompt, to transact all business 
connected with the class. After singing, the 
minutes of the previous meeting to be read by the 
secretary, confirmed and signed by the president. 
The following queries to be read one by one 
(Quaker fashion) and the minutes recorded by the 
secretary based upon the answers given:—(a) Have 
any scholars been admitted into the class during 
the past month? (b) Have any scholars left the 
class, or are there any names to be omitted? (c) 
What visits have been paid to absent scholars? 
(d) What is the state of the auxiliary savings fund? 
(e) Are any of our members ill or in distress, so 
as to need our help and sympathy? (f) Have the 
Class Committee anything to recommend to this 
meeting? (g) Is there any business of importance 
arising out of the minutes of last meeting to be 
brought before this meeting? (h) Are there any 
other reports to be presented to this meeting? (i) 
Has any scholar anything to propose for the bene- 
fit of this cless? 

FUNDS. 

8.—Funds shall pe provided for class purposes by 
each scholar that inclines paying twopence per 
month; this fund to be applied for incidental and 
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benevolent purposes; this fund to be administered 
by the committee; in special cases the votes of the 
body of subscribers to be taken. No members shall 
be entitled to benefit from this fund unless they 
have previously been subscribers. 

The next three rules relate to auditors, their 
appointments, duties, etc., and the last rule (No. 
12) relates to altering or rescinding the foregoing 
rules. Then follow the notices, which are rather 
unique :— 

AUXILIARY SAVINGS FUND. 

This fund is established for collecting small sums 
from one penny upwards, to which interest is al- 
lowed at the rate of 35 per cent., with bonus, 
should profit exceed that amount. 


PRIZE SCHEME. 
There is a yearly scheme held in connection with 
the class, for the purpose of promoting early and 
regular attendance. 


AUXILIARY RULE. 

It is desired that a scholar shall address the class 
on some religious subject the first Sunday in each 
month in lieu of the usual class lesson. 

The above is an erabodiment of the working rules 
of ihe men’s class, which were duly carried out. 
At this time, 1880 to 1887, there were about 114 
scholars on the register, "and consequently they 
would want something todo during the week as well 
as Sunday school interests on the first day. To 
retain such a number the authorities of the school 
and the Friends’ meeting would certainly study 
ways and means to interest the men and endeayour 
to infuse into them some of the ideas of Quakerism. 
With this end in view facilities would be granted 
as soon as the men desired to form a mutual im- 
provement society, a field naturalist society, or 
cricket club. Being such a large body of men with 
individual ideas, one for one thing, another for 
another thing, it behoved those in authority to try 
to satisfy the varied ideas. Writing and spelling 
classes had been in vogue practically from the in- 
ception of. school work in Manchester-street, so 
some of the means previously stated seemed to be 
the best about this time. In winter months those 
of a literary turn cf mind would attend the mutual 
improvement society, and from a syllabus for the 
agssion 1885-6—a typical one—it seems that the sub- 
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jects dealt with almost every phase of life, educa- 
tional, commercial, scientific, and theological. A 
few of the subjects and essayists will be interesting: 

“Scientific Education,” Mr. W. R. Emmott ; 
“Over Production,” Mr. Wm. Taylor; “Wood,” 
Mr. S. Daltry; “What is the Bible,” Mr. F. W. 
Ford: “Common Objects of the Seashore,” Mr. 
Jones; “A Night with the Microscope,” Mr. J. 
Earnshaw; “Manufacture of Gas,” Mr. J. Chad- 
wick; “Fertilisation of Flowers,” Mr. C. Ledger; 
a lecture by Mr. T. Parker. 

The following report out of the “ Standard” dated 
19th November, 1886, is an example of the ability 
then displayed :— 

“FOSSIL PLANTS OF OUR COAL 
MEASURES. 

“This was the title of an exceedingly instructive 
lecture given in the Friends’ School, Ashworth- 
street, on Thursday evening by Mr. John Butter- 
worth, of Shaw, under the auspices of the Friends’ 
First Day School Mutual Improvement Society. 
Mr. H. Ll. Hargraves presided, and the schoolroom 
was well filled” by an interested audience. The 
lecturer observed in the course of his address that 
he had discovered three forms of plant life new to 
science, and said that although there had been a 
whole army of workers in the field for manv years, 
still the tenth part of tha plants of the coal period 
had not yet been made out, many of the connect- 
ing links being yet wanted, which some future 
workers might bring to light. The same Jaws of 
light, heat, air, and moisture were essential to 
plant life to-day as were in force during the growth 
of the coal plants The lecturer illustrated his re- 
marks by exhibiting on a screen by the aid of a 
magic lantern sections of existing and fossil plants, 
which gave the audience a better grasp of the sub- 
ject. At the close the usual formalities were 
passed.” 

Going back to session 1882-3 the following report 
shows the kind of interesting work the Mutual 
Improvement Scciety had already done. 

“At the close of another session the committea 
of this society have pleasure in stating that they 
look upon the result of the labours of the class 
during last year as highly satisfactory. The work 
of the session commenced on 23rd of 10th month, 
1882, the inaugural address being given by William 
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Rhodes Emmott. During the session there have 
been given four lectures, six essays, two debates, 
and twelve miscellaneous readings, all ot which 
were given by members of the class except one 
lecture and two essays. The following is a sylla- 
bus of the lectures, etc.:— 

“Lectures: ‘Chall,’ by the late Councillor 
James Nieid, ‘Thomas Carlyle’ (two even- 
ings), ‘Some Accounts of the Aryian Ancestors,’ 
‘Medical Botany.’ Essays: ‘Observations on 
Government,’ ‘Solar System,’ Human Mind,’ 
‘Savage Childhood,’ ‘The Crusades,’ ‘Caves— 
Ancient and Modern.’ Debates: ‘Total Abstin- 
ence v. Moderation,’ ‘Monarchism y. Repub- 
lieanism.’ 

“The committee desire to take this opportunity 
of expressing their hearty thanks to all those who 
have rendered their services. 'There has not been 
wanting evidence of great care, and diligent re- 
search in the preparation of the various subjects 
dealt with, and the improvement of the members, 
the keen interest taken, and the criticism evoked 
clearly show that the work has not been in vain. 
Our thanks are especially due to Wm. Rhodes 
Emmott for his services as chairman; he has given 
his time ungrudgingly, and has worked hard for 
the welfare of the class. The number of members 
on the books at present is 33, which is a consider- 
able increase on last year. The average attend- 
ance is about 15, exclusive of visiting friends, 
which we consider satisfactory considering the 
number of counter attractions in this our busy 
town. 

“In conclusion, we would earnestly invite all 
young men, who have not joined this or some 
similar institution, to do so, as the benefit to be 
obtained is beyond that which is apparent on the 
surface, inasmuch as neglected branches of study 
are often opened out by these means, resulting in 
pleasure and profit of which they who are thus 
‘benefitted had no previous conception, and we 
feel assured that anyone joining us will look back 
upon time spent m connection with the Oldham 
Friends’ First Day School Mutual Improvement 
Society as being time well spent.—Signed on be- 
half of the committee, 

RICHARD F. HANCOCK, 
Secretary.” 
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So much for the literary side, now for the 
athletic side. There were many who would care 
more for games than for reading or studying, 
although some of the best men in athletics are 
equally good in science and literature. But it 
says something for the Friends that they broad- 
ened their ideas to the extent of allowing cricket 
clubs, ete., to be formed, and it may be taken for 
granted that many of the young men would take 
advantage therof. As already stated, the Friends 
School €.C. of the past did fairly well on the 
whole. The club would not be in any league as 
school cricket clubs of to-day; but they would not 
play any the worse for that, as the games would 
be more of a friendly character than a test for 
honours and medals. 

One of the last cricket clubs existing at the 
Friends’ School between the years 1900 to 1906, 
was more ambitious than the previous clubs, for 
not only did the members rent a ground and put 
a railway carriage .n it as a pavilion at no little 
cost, but they jomed the Oldham Amateur Cricket 
League. After a time the club lapsed, perhaps 
on account of the old workers dropping away or 
losing the financial aid required. There is no 
doubt about it, that Christianity is all the better 
for trying to interest young men whether by games 
of skili or by inteliectual pursuits. There are 
no two persons alike in desires, ete., and if a man 
ean be reclaimed by giving a little innocent plea- 
sure, well then Christianity gains something by it, 
In the past many games weve considered foolish, 
but it has since been proved that humanity bene- 
fits greatly by relaxation, and games to-day are 
encouraged in our Sunday schools not only to re- 
tain the interest of our young men in school work, 
but for the reason that a little pleasure is bene- 
ficial to them. 
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BAND OF HOPE WORK. 


The first juvenile temperance society in 
England was organised, it is believed, in 1834 
by Dr. R. B. Grinrod, and met in the school- 
room under the Mechanics’ Institute, Cooper- 
street, Manchester. From the beginning of the 
temperance reformation Dr. Grinrcd was a warm 
advocate of ‘‘training the young in _ total 
abstinence as the great hope of temperance re- 
form.’’ He took this subject up  whole- 
heartedly in 1845, and delivered a number of 
lectures to young people, and large numbers 
signed the pledge. In the same year Mrs. Car- 
lisle, of Dublin, came over to England on a 
mission to women and children. She held meet- 
ings and formed societies for children in different 
parts of the country; and at a meeting of the 
Friends of juvenile temperance societies, to decide 
upon the best method to pursue in managing 
them, it was deemed necessary to fix upon somie 
specific name cr title by which they should be 
designated. It is said that Mrs. Carlisle re- 
marked that ‘as our object is to band the 
children together in societies of their own, and 
ag our hope is in the young, let us call them 
‘Bands of Hope”’—a very suggestive and aptly 
expressive title, which, attcr some discussion, was 
accepted and determined upon. In 1863 a Band 
of Hope Union was formed in Manchester under 
the title of Lancashire and Cheshire Band of 
Hope Union (vide Winskills’ History of Temper- 
ance Reformation). 

Shortly after the Friends commenced with 
their Surday school work at Greaves-street they 
started a Band of Hope; for according to min. 
7 of teachers’ meeting held 8th of 5 mo., 1870, 
a Band of Hope was proposed tc be formed in 
connection with the school. The matter was 
then pestponed until next meeting. Then on tho 
15th instant the 6th minute stated ‘‘that Mary 
Wilson, William Taylor, Martha Lawton, Junr., 
and John Lawton be empowered to carry on a 
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Band of Hope.’ Since then the Friends have 
continuously had a Band of Hope, but it has 
fluctuated considerably. At times there have 
been well-attended, cheerful, and delightfully 
entertaining meetings, and at other times it has 
been nearly extinguished. Many a poor man, 
aye, and woman, too, can bless the Friends 
School Band of Hope, because their children 
carried home the principles of sobriety by havy- 
ing learnt the temperance hymns and recitations 
at the Band of Hope, and either through singing 
the melodies or repeating the recitations touched 
the better ni.tures of their parents. This has 
been proved over and over again by people who 
have been reclaimed by this indirect method, who 
have testified: ‘‘I shsuld not have been a sober 
man (or a clean steady woman) if it had mot 
been for our Jack (or Sally) attending the Band 
of Hepe.’’ So for this alone, never mind the 
principle of preventing children becoming 
drunkards, the institution of the Band of Hope, 
which is of English origin, has proved its value 
to the country beyond any calculation. For the 
sake of our children let Bands of Hope and all 
other juvenile temperance organisations prosper 
till our national curse is totally eradicated. 
There are no early records of work done by the 
first workers of the Band of Hope, which is a pity, 
for tley would have been interesting to-day, and 
it is only by the triennial reports ote school work, 
and a few newspaper cuttings that aught is known 
of the Band of Hope. Thus, by a report in i 
“Oldham Express” of the 10th ‘October, 1884, 
get a glimpse which is pleasing :—“ On Shenae 
evening the Band of Hope in connection with the 
above school was re-opened, when a tea party and 
entertainment was held, in the schoolroom, Ash- 
worth-street, upwards of 200 sitting down to a 
substantial repast. After tea a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme was provided, presided, over by Mr. H. L. 
Hangraves, the president of the Society. An ad- 
dress was given by Mr, C. Tatton, recitations and 
songs by the choir members and friends. Mr. 
Edwin Hartley ably officiated at the harmonium. 
After the meeting the young folk indulged in a 
variety of games.” 
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In a report in the “Oldham Standard” of the 
19th of March, 1888, the work of a modern Band 
of Hope is very noticeable, and the Friends Band 
of Hope abcut this time must have been in a 
tates condition :— eee annual meeting of 

the Band of Hope took place on Saturday evening 
at the Ashworth-street School. After the report, 
which was an interesting one, prizes were given 
to the members for good attendance, and for those 
who had recited the most during the year, The 
Oldham Chureh School Handbell Ringers executed 
several selections on the bells, contributing con- 
siderably to the enjoyment of the evening. The 
following programme was gone through:—Songs: 
‘Lonely’ Ada Ellnmgworth; ‘The Old Wooden 
Rack,’ William Smith; ‘Last Words of Mother,’ | 
A, Smith; ‘Alone,’ Florence Johnstone. Recita- 
tions : ‘Only a Penny a Box,’ Betsy Taylor; 

‘Out in the Street,’ W. Griffiths; ‘Is this Home?’ 
Emily Hulme; ‘Only a Begs, ar Boy,’ Lavinia 
Price: * Teetotal Signboaird,’ L. M. Rogers. Dia- 
logues : ‘Landlord in a Fix’ and ‘A Bit of a Tiff,’ 
by members.’ ” 


Another ten years pass without a minute or re- 
cord to be traced, yet the work of the Band of 
Hope was going on, but on account of the work 
being of an entertaining character, and perhaps 
very “little rescue work being done, it is supposed 
there was nothing of special moment. The sylla- 
bus of Band of Hope for the session 1898-9, which 
is thought tc be one of the first and last of its 
kind at this Band of Hope, shows in a remarkable 
degree how well the society was organised. <A 
capital feature in it was that it brought out the abil- 
ities of all concerned. Previous to commencing 
the winter session of the Band of Hope, the elder 
portion of the society studied an arrangement 
whereby everyone concerned in it would have to 
do something during the winter. The workers were 
banded together in threes, and each set of three 
members was responsible for two or more entertain- 
ments during the session. One or two of these sets 
gave as many as five and six entertainments. The 
system was both unique and effective, for many 
of those who would have been merely listeners were 
encouraged to come out, and it was surprising how 
some of them revealed abilities that were never 
suspected, and who can now thank the Friends’ 
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School Band of Hope for bringing out their talent, 
The officers at this time were: President, H. L. 
Hargraves, Esq.; vice-presidents, Messrs. Ed. Hart- 
ley, Wm. Taylor, Wm. Lord, Jas. Lupton, and 
Mrs. Wm. Taylor; Oldham Band of Hope Union 
poseable: executive council Mr. Geo. Wm. 
Taylor, quarterly meeting Mr. Wm. Lord; treas- 
urer, Mr. Wm. Taylor; secretary, Mr. ” Joseph 
Ward, 173, Waterloc-street, Oldham; assistant sec- 
retaries, Messrs. Edward Potts and Alexander Gor- 
don; committee, the ofticers with all hon. members. 

Some of the workers at this period were: Messrs. 
A. Hartley, M. Hartley, A Smith, M. Brierley, 
F. Richards, B. Stott, #H. Wardel, EK. Mitchell, 
A Hill, A Potter, E. Beaumont, A: Kershaw, H. 

Peel, S. J. Lord, 8. Adams, and Mrs. M. Taylor, 
Messrs. J. Lupton, HA, Shaw, F. Backhouse, J. 
Needham, E. Potts, A. Gordon, John Hartley, 
R. Collier, T. Wood, R. Bromley. The entertain- 
ments were mostly of a musical and entertaining 
character. Often interspersed with magic lantern 
views. Those were the days when magic lanterns 
were considered the acme of perfection for enter- 
tainments, and if a Band of Hope could afford 
to buy ome, it was sure of being well attended. 
Now the lanterns are replaced by cinematograph 
shows, not in Bands of Hope, but by professional 
exhibitors elsewhere, who besides every evening 
showing moving figures, etc., in pictures, have 
matinees once or twice a week, which have robbed 
some of the usefulness of Band of Hope work by 
being able to give splendid exhibitions at a nominal 
price. 

The work of the Band of Hope at the Friends’ 
School is still going on, but in a quiet and humble 
way. If our children can be taught and adhere 
to the truths of the principles of sobriety as desired 
by Mrs. Carlisle and other originators of the 
movement, then it is worth continuing, even if 
outward circumstances are not the most en- 
couraging. 
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—++ 


OLD FOLKS’ TREATS. 


Not content with school and other kindred work 
the Friends tried to cheer those who were unfortu- 
nately placed; in fact before even starting the 
school at Ballingall’s they formed themselves into a 
committee (under the auspices of a national charit- 
able organisation which specially collected funds, 
etc., for distributing among those affected by the 
cotton famine), for the purpose of relieving distress 
among the working population or Oldham end dis- 
trict. The fund was styled “The Oldham Friends’ 
Bedding, Clothing, and Sick Fund.” This was 
about the time of the American Civil War, when 
there was a shortage in the cotton crops, causing in 
Lancashire the great cotton famine of the sixties. 
The district to which the committee proposed to 
confine their operations comprised the townships 
of Oldham, Crompton, Royton, and Chadderton, 
forming the Pariiamentary borough of Oldham, 
with a population then of upwards of 94,000, nearly 
the whole of whom were employed in the manu- 
facture of cotton and the trades dependent upon it. 
In the appeal (dated 27th 1lmo., 1862) to their 
friends and others for assistance in the shape of 
subscriptions, cast-off clothing and bedding, which 
would be gratefully received, the following Quaker 
gentlemen are described as the sub-committee: 
Thomas Emmott, Vale Mills; James F. Hargraves, 
24, High-street; John Wrigley, Yorkshire-street ; 
treasurer, John Rhodes, Clegg-street; hon. secre- 
tary, H. L. Hargraves, 28, High-street. The visi- 
tors in connection with the relief fund were in 
addition to the committee Benjamin Wilson, Wm. 
Lawton, Joseph Marsland, Mary Mellor, John 
Wrigley. Henry Oddie, John Rhodes, Henry Noel 
Nield, George Noel Nield, John Hargraves, and 
Richard Oddie. 


At first the calico, linseys, flannels, clothing, 
food, etc., were given by the visitors in turn to the 
poor instead of allowing them districts as was done 
later. Throughout the whole of the relief there 
were discrimination and system in all that was done. 
The name, address, number of people in a family, 
its income, and occupations of each one were all 
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recorded, and the secretary had no light task in 
entering all these particulars. There were about 
978 cases relieved by the first method, and the 
later method of having a district for each visitor 
was adopted not only to prevent overlapping but 
because it was required, the poverty having become 
more acute. Thus John Rhodes was responsible 
for 65 cases, Jas. I’. Hargraves for 104 cases, Joseph 
Marsland for 85 cases, H. L. Hargraves for 121 
cases, Thos. Emmott for 144 cases, Richard Oddie 
for 144 cases, William Lawton for 154 cases, John 
Wrigley for 148 cases, Benjamin Wilson for 101 
eases, and Mary Mellor for 161 cases, making a 
tote of 1,227. 

The relief was both practical and kindly, and 
must ‘have been very much appreciated. That it 
was absolutely necessary the following cases will 
show :— 


A family of 12, husband in the Infirmary six 
months, with woik and relief, 17s. There was 
6s. actually earned, as lls. was given in value 
in goods. 

Another family of eight nearly as bad. 

Widow and family of six, no sheets. 

Another family of 12, very poor, beds not fit 
for humanity. 

Another family of 10, two boys, six girls, three 
without shifts. 

Many other cases marked “in great distress,” 
too harrowing to give details. 

Other cases described as “very destitute.” 
Without an exception all were considered deserv- 
ing cases, so that the cotton famine must have 
been more severe than we of to-day can ever 
imagine. 

There were doles given away to the value of 
not less than 4s., and many times amounting 
to more than 12s. where needed. 


Many people about this time would bless the 
Quakers, for their forethoughts and kindness in 
trying to minimise poverty, and as well as they 
could the poverty and starvation that was wide- 
spread. No doubt the visitors would try to cheer 
and brighten the poor people in their awful de- 
spondency, and prove Friends indeed. 

Very early the Friends instituted old folk’s 
treats. The first of them was supposed to have 
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been a dinner. Like all their work, this branch 
was begun in a humble way on the last Saturday 
in 1869, and it is believed that Thomas Emmott 
was the originator. For several years the treats 
would occur till they became recognised as annual 
parties, but they were not made altogether a 
public event as they became later. Newspaper 
reporters began to notice these treats, and in the 
“Northern Times” sf 7, 31, 1879, the first report 
of these gatherings appeared, recording that about 
190 old folks were present, their united ages being 
13,792 years. The oldest was 99 and the youngest 
65; 724 years was the average. Mr. Thos. Emmott, 
J.P., Samuel Harlock of Nantwich, Edwin Priest 
of Sheffield and others: addressed the meeting. 
There were songs and recitations from the scho- 
lars. Mr. Itenry L. Hargraves presided. An 
aged covple were respectively in their 84th and 
85th years, and had lived together 63 years. An- 
other annual party was reported in the August 
2nd issue, 1880, of the “Oldham Evening Stan- 
dard,” wien 205 sat down to a good tea, and en- 
joyed the entertainment afterwards. Perhaps the 
report itself will be more interesting (than just 
a few items from it) on account of particulars it 
gives and its radius thus:— 


“A very noteworthy characteristic of the present 
age is the great practical interest that is taken in 
the welfare of the old, the poor, the afflicted, 
and the distressed. In the greater individual 
benevolence these times, in comparison 
with that of former ages, is seen the 
immense superiority of the former period. 
In nothing more than its regard for the true 
interests of the suffering classes is the present 
century of grace distinguished from all others that 
have preceeded it in the course of time. Instances 
without number could be readily given in support 
of our assertion, were the basis of same seriously 
controverted. People who live in an ideal world 
of their own creation—who wish to make mankind 
not as they are, but as they were in distant ages— 
never tire in asserting that the poor and the old 
and infirm were better cared for than now. Of 
late years there have sprung up ragged schools, 
savings banks, co-operative societies, and other 
kindred agencies for the social improvement of 
the masses. Among the more recent philanthropic 
movements has been that of old folks’ tea parties. 
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Starting some ten or twelve years ago, their early 
success has popularised them, and now they are 
of frequent occurrence, thanks to the untiring zeal 
of those two friends Messrs. Thomas Emmott and 
H. L. Hargraves. On Saturday afternoon a 
gathering of this pleasant kind was held in the 
Friends’ First Day School, Ashworth-street. The 
invitation was of the most comprehensive 
character, all who had neared the grand climac- 
teric, who were 65 years of age and cver, were 
free to be gelf-invited guests. Old age was the 
open passport that caused the door to be thrown 
widely open; and that the gathering was a com- 
piete success was abundantly made clear when the 
chairman, Mr. H. L. Hargraves, announced that 
there were 205 ancient folks present, the youngest 
being 65 and the oldest 91, their united ages being 
14,822 and the individual average a fraction ove: 
72. One fine old cock of the north said he was 
John Burk, “and sure he lived in Jackson’s Pit.” 
For an amphibious animal John seemed wonder- 
fully like a fine old specimen of a true man. With 
pride he averred that he could read the smallest 
print without glasses, “aye, and faith he could 
thread a needle in a jiffey, too.” Nota bad feat 
for a man of 81 years to perform. <A sad episode 
was told about Burk, but which with a reticence 
that was commendable he refrained from mention- 
ing. When the City Bank of Glasgow failed, 
through the raseality of the directors, misery, 
ruin and distrust was spread broadeast throughout 
Scotland, the octogenarian capitalist had a nice 
little nest-egg in the shape of £100, which was in 
the safe keeping of the Manchester and County 
Bank, but John, catching the infection, deemed 
the money would be safer in his own keeping, 
drew it out, and the sequel is soon told, he lost 
the money. Thus the provision for old age which 
he had been saving for 27 years was lost to him 
in a jiffey, to use his own phrase. Another 
interesting couple were James Whittaker and his 
wife, who reside in Rochdale-road. James is 85 
and his wife the same age. 

“For about 65 years they have led a happy mar- 
ried life (evidently the same couple as already 
mentioned) “In course they’d ’casional tiffs, but 
Lord bless you! there were nowt in ’em—they were 
like thunder claps—they only cleared the air, and 
made ’em better friends.” “Yigh, he’d heard 
about th’ Jummo (Dunmow) Flitch, but he had 
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never gone in for it, only wished he had; for he 
was sure it wou'd be no trouble to his wife to 
keep her temper, if hoo were to have a flitch of 
‘bacon for doing so. Could ony on yo’ tell him 
how to go abeaut it, and they, if they wor not too 
old, they would go in for it, yeigh mon, and we’d 
win it, 100, wouldn’t we?” The wife replied by an 
extensive smile that lit up with its pleasant light 
features that still retained no small portion of the 
charms that stole away husband Whittaker’s affee. 
tions 66 long years ago. The old man’s memory 
is unimpaired, extending as it does over 75 years, 
when he was a comely lad of ten. As showing the 
immense increase that had taken place in Oldham, 
both in buildings and populasion, the voluble 
octogenarian said at that time he knew every one, 
or could call them by name. The oldest person 
was a nopagenarian lady, who was accompanied 
by her youthful daughter of 65. Mr. Hargraves 
said that not being much of a public speaker the 
audience must excuse him. Much had been said 
of late about the Sunday Schools Centenary. He 
wondered if many of the old people had attended 
schools in their youthful days. (One man, aged 
77 and two others had done so). In those days 
High-street was very narrow—it was not then haif 
its present width, and a boiler, upon one occasion, 
going along it, stuck fast. The buildings for the 
most part were one-storied. The speaker then in 
an aneedotical form mentioned the liberality of the 
guardians in the case of an old man, 81 years of 
age, to whom they allowed the very profuse weekly 
pay of ls. 6d., out of which the old man had 
to pay ls. 3d. rent, so that he had the immense 
amount of threepence on which to exist. Of course, 
he did something else to eke it out—he sold wood, 
dry wood, not damp wood that would not burn. He 
could not help thinking, when he saw the faces 
before him, that Oldham mnst be a healthy place 
to live in. Mr. Thomas Hmmott said be was like 
the chairman in that he liked action rather than 
tals. He was pleased to see before him so many 
pleasant faces, for they rejoiced him, as he looked 
upen them as one of a series of oases in the world’s 
wilderness. He confessed that one part of 
Friend Hargraves’ speech puzzled him, and 
which was, how he whe got Js. 6d. parish relief 
and had nearly the whole of it to pay for rent, 
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managed to live. The Chairman said he sold wood, 
but he himself (Mr, Emmott), if in the old man’s 
place, would like something more substantial than 
selling timber. These old people’s tea meetings were 
commenced seven or eight years ago, and there 
seemed to be an increasing fondness for them. 
That was a good sign, as it showed they were pro- 
ducing fruit. In addition to that which he gave 
at Christmas, Mr. Joseph Clegg did the same 
thing at High Crompton. He then commented 
on the great changes that had occurred during the 
last fifty years, instancing the steam engine, the 
telegraph, and other wonders, and saying how they 
could send to America a message and have a reply 
in a few hours. He concluded a very interesting 
speech by stating that Oldham had much to be 
thankful for, as almost all the mills were working 
full time, whereas in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Rochdale over 5,000 hands were on strike 
to resist a reduction of five per cent., and very 
great distress prevailed, he was sorry to say. Mr. 
Henry Lees, of Huddersfield, facetiously remarked 
that, like his friend Emmott, he had not made a 
voyage to the United States, and that his first 
visit to Oldham, 40 years ago, was made in a spring 
cart, whilst now he came in a very short time by 
rail, and from this he showed the great changes 
that had taken place. Like themselves, they had 
these gatherings of old people in Huddersfield 
when about a thousand attended, and he could tell 
them that they were quite as popular as the meet- 
ing showed they were in Oldham. A few months 
ago he attended one at Brighouse, where he spoke 
to an old woman who said: “As how she was 
afraid she would not have as good a tay to-mor- 
row,” while another, in answer to his inquiry, how 
she had enjoyed herself, remarked; “She would 
have to come to porritch next morning,” and a 
very good thing too he told her, and he spoke 
from experience for he breakfasted off it. He 
thought if this healthy, homely pottage was more 
generally used it would be better for the rising 
generation, as well as for the parents themselves. 
And, then, as regarded the remarks of the other 
old lady that she would have to descend from her 
high stilts, he did not think that that was any 
great deprivation—nay, he was not by any means 
sure if it was not really an advantage. That meet- 
ing was to them a great pleasure and enjoyment 
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on account of its rareness, but if they fared sump- 
tuously every day the thing would pall, the novelty 
would lose its enjoyment, and doubtless the effects 
of such a course of luxurious living would be seen 
in wasted forms, in jaded constitutions, and alter- 
nately in early deaths. Let them not, then, think 
that their lot was hard and unenviable because 
they couid not and did not feast sumptuously every 
day. Life was short even at its longest span, and 
stern duties and responsibilities devolved upon them 
all, which were more in consonance with simple 
frugality than with extravagance and high living. 


He concluded an eminently practical address by 
commenting upon the two great Commandments 
given by Chmst—namely, that we should love 
God, and next that we should love our neighbours 
as. ourselves. 


Mrs. Thomas Emmott had the preparations of 
these tea-parties in hand for some time, of whom 
it is said she delighted to make confections and 
other good things for the old people.” 


At one of the tea-parties held in 1881, after 
prayer by the Rev. Moses Mills, a sympa- 
thetic letter from Mr. T. Emmott was read which 
is as follows :— 


Henry L. Hargraves, 

Dear Friend,—I am sorry that an arrangement 
entered into some weeks ago will prevent me 
from being at the old people’s tea-party next 7th 
day afternoon. Nearly all my family will be 
away also, but I hope that you will enjoy a 
pleasant evening and that the old people will be 
gratified with the good fare provided for them 
rst, and the intellectual feast afterwards. No 
doubt, some will be missing whom we have often 
seen there before, and we hope that though the 
merits of a loving Saviour they are for ever en- 
joying one of those many mansions, he told 
His disciples that He was gone to prepare for 
them, and have exchanged the aches and pains 
of old age for bliss and joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. May we all meet around that throne 
to praise Him who has so loved us and given 
Himself for our sins is the desire of your sin- 


cere friend, 
THOMAS EMMOTT. 
Brookfield, Oldham, 21/7/81. 
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Just the kind of letter a Quaker gentleman 
would write, and one that the aged people would 
appreciate, 

In 1882 the party was held somewhat later 
owing to the indisposition of Mr. Hargraves, the 
prime mover of the entertainment. There were 
202 present, the eldest 92 and the youngest 65. 
—The Chairman remarked there were at the last 
party 150 women and 40 men, which in his esti- 
mation showed ‘conclusively enough who liked 
their tea. Mer: did not care for tea so much, but 
if there were steak pies provided they would 
have come in 2 body. The object of these meet- 
ings wus to give the old people an opportunity 
of conversing with each other which otherwise 
they might not have. Someone then present 
said that she had not seen her sister for seven 
years, when for the first time during that period 
she saw her at the last party. He (Mr. Har- 
graves) was standing at the door when someone 
came to him.and said, ‘Mr, Hargraves, I nemem- 
ber your father and mother getting married at 
Turf-lane End.’’ That in itself showed how 
interesting it was to meet cn occasions like these. 
The oldest present, James ‘Grey, was quite a 
unique character in his way. He had served 
in one ‘of the regiments which took possession of 
Paris at ‘the time of Napoleon’s flight after the 
Battle of Waterloo. He served in the Penin- 
sular War, and was three days off being in the 
Battle of Waterloo. He wag in receipt up to 
1879 of 6d. per day, but on a further applica- 
tion wag raised to 1s. 6d. per day. Mr. Har- 
graves as a lad had learned a ereat deal of 
gardening from ‘Grey, and was glad to see the 
independent spirit of the old man. One day he 
asked Grey for a tobacco plant, and was putting 
his hand in his pocket, when Grey said, “You 
mustn’t give me anything; you know 
I’m independent now.’’ (Grey had then 
got ‘his pension raised.) Another 
novelty in this party was a prize to ‘be 
given to the person who wore the oldest dress. 
The competition really lay between two old 
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cronies. One said she had possessed her dress 
thirty years, but it turned out that she had put 
it carefully away, whereas her rival, who claimed 
to haye witnessed her’s for 14 years, and worn it 
regularly on Sundays during this period, won 
the prize. A most interesting sight would be to 
see old ladies from 60 te 80 reciting pieces from 
memory, vying with the juveniles (who had been 
specially prepared to entertain the old people) 
m their efforts 

A rather unique treat, different to the former 
gatherings, but none the less interesting, to the news 
boys and girls of Oldham, numbering about 100, was 
given on New Year’s Eve (1884) at the Grosyenor- 
street Ragged School, and it occurred thus: Mr. S. 
Farrow, marine and store dealer (Poor Law 
Guardian), gave a goat to Mr. Hargraves. Al- 
though it was accepted gratefully the recipient did 
not know what to do with it. He mentioned this 
to some in the Friends’ School, when one of the 
boys called Leeming said ‘‘he would kill it if a feed 
was made.” Some of the ladies got potatoes and 
peeled them; then Mrs. Collingwood made a lobs- 
couse of the potatoes and the goat. Some of the 
hash was regaled to the scholars of Friends’ School, 
and the remainder, with bread and coffee, sufficed 
to feed the above. Tickets were distributed at the 
different newspaper offices. Each boy and girl had 
to bring a gill pot, saucer, and spoon. Everything 
was considered up to the mark by the guests. 

The old folks’ tea-parties have since their in- 
auguration been held annually, and from reports 
each one has been interesting to all coneerned. It 
seems that there have been two old folk’s parties 
in connection with Friends for some time, one held 
in the winter, which was considered Mr. Thomas 
Emmott’s party, and the other held in summer 
which started later was Mr. Hargraves’ party. To- 
day Mr. Thomas Emmott’s party is continued by 
his son, Alfred Emmott, Esq., our present member 
of Parliament for Oldham, at the Friends’ School. 
That of Mr. Hargraves has nearly trebled itself in 
the number of guests, consequently a much large 
hall is needed, as instead of there being as for- 
merly about 240, there is now an average of 550. 
Large as the Unity Hall, King-street, is, it re- 
quires about three sittings to accommodate the 
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aged guests. On account of Mr. Alfred Emmott 
being a busy man the organising of his father’s 
party is left to Mr. Hargraves, and when one con- 
siders that he is an octogenarian and manages two 
large parties in-a year, it makes one wonder how 
he retains his strength and mental vigour. Per- 
haps he knows the secret of rejuvenation. Any- 
way, he is a living example of industry. When 
men younger than himself by 15 or 20 years begin 
to tire of the struggles and turmoil of this life, 
he still attends to business and to school affairs 
and retains at the same time the good fellowship 
of his friends and workers. With respect to the 
parties he has always been able to gather a splen- 
did band of workers of both sexes who have often 
volunteered as cutters, waiters, and waitresses, 
being delighted to be beside and chat with the 
old folks. Most of the artistes also have been more 
than pleased to be asked to entertain the aged 
people. Some of the most notable of those who 
have offered their services were the late Mr. John 
Dronsfield, the well-known Lancashire reciter, and 
Mr. Joseph Cronshaw, of Great Ancoats, Manches- 
ter, writer of verse and sketches in the dialect. 
Many reports of the old folks’ parties give 
considerably more detail than can be shown im this 
work, but the following by a member of the choir 
of the Greaves-street Children’s Mission, gives a nice 
compliment to Mr. Hargraves, and at the same 
time gives in the Lancashire dialect a fair idea 
of an old folks’ party at the Unity Hall last July. 


TH’ OWD FOLKS’ TAY-PARTY, 1910. 
In th’ Unity Hall as stonds 1’ King-street, 
Th’ owd folk 7” this teawn once a ye’r han a 


treat. 

An’ th’ mon ut pays th’ bill, booath for baccy 
and tay, 

Is H. L. Hargraves, J.P.—may he lve mony a 
day. 


Fur he’s best-hearted chap in o’ th’ teawn us 
yo'll find, 

H= heips th’ poor an’ th’ sick, beside th’ owd folk 
an’ lind. 

Fur ye’rs upo’ ye’rs he’s done good; so yo’ see 

Ut ae his works noortised! Teawn’s made hin 
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Fl. L. HARGRAVES, J.P. 
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Ah durn’t think he cares mitch fur th’ hondle 
tis name, 

Fur he’s no’ne one ut’s preawd. Now! he’s allus 
just same 

Owd kind-hearted chap us he allus has bin, 

Ever sin’ ah just knew him, un that’s mony a 
ye’r sin’. 

Neaw abeawt this eer treat, us ah started fur t’ tell. 

Well, once every ye’r, whether he’s ailing ur well, 

H.L. gives «4 good tay to th’ owdest folk o’ ¢’ 


teawn; 

Un them ut gets tickets, yo’? con bet as the’er 
beawn. 

Neaw when they get theer they’n no need to ha’ 
worries, 


Fur each one there’ a tay un a plate o’ sthraw- 
berries, 

Un plate upo’ plate o’ good things upo’ t’ table; 

O’ which they con ate on us long as the’re able. 


Un then afther tay, when a mon ur two’s took 
Reawnd clay pipes un bacca fur them as con smook, 
Un th’ tables wur, un th’ forms put 1’ loine, 

H. L. gives em a concert ut just suits ’em foine. 


Fust ov o theer’s a hymn which o on ’em know, 

Then theer Patron, he says a few words fur to show 

Ut he’s glad to see sitch a lot on ’em theer, 

Un he tel's ‘em he hopes they’n enjoyed their good 
cheer. 


After tellin’ as t? young’st wur at least sixty-foive, 

Un ut he’re gi’en prizes to th’ owdest four ur five, 

He towd em neaw mony owd folk he’d invoited, 

Then he beckon’ t? a choilt, un ’00 coom on un 
recoited, 

Un th’ choilt coom upo’ platform—what a moite 
00 did look! 

But ’oo said very nicely ’er piece co’ed “A Book!” 

Then 1s choir fro’ t’ Mission they’d songs fur to 


sing 

Afther that t’ Hondbell Ringers wi’ theer ring a 
dong ding. 

A young chap fro’ Hudthersfielt, co’ed Mesther 
Wood, 

Un ’is sisther wer’ theer; un they wer’ sum un 


_ good, 
Miss Meee played t’ payano, th’ young chap th’ 
violin, 
Th’ owd folk clapped theer playin’ agen un agen. 
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Neaw last but noan leoust wer’ Mesther Cronshaw, 

Th’ Lankysher poet un’ decoiple o’ Waugh; 

He recoited four pieces—one o’ Waugh’s, three 0’ 
71s own— 

Un he pleeused th’ owd folk, as he wer’ very soon 
shown 


But ut last, afore ten, th’ end coom to this treet; 

Wells six hundthert owd folk then stood o’ theer 
eet 

Un th’ Doxology sung, un then prayers wer’ said, 

Un. blessings co’ed deawn o’ Mesther Hargraves’s 
yed 

Then wi’ cheery ‘“‘Good neets” these owd folk went 
theer way, } 

Booath pation and guests wer’ weel bilees’t wi’ t’ 


y; 
Un us they went out, they o’ hoped as no reason 
Ud stop ’em fro’ meetin’ next sthrawberry season. 
ERNEST PICKLES. 
July 20th, 1910. 
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PRESENTATIONS. 


One beautiful thing about the work of our Sab- 
bath schools is that it is purely voluntary. The 
officers and scholars alike attend for the love of 
it, and throughout all the changes of school life, 
the time of from teaching secular subjects to the 
introduction of Mr. Archibald’s kindergarten sys- 
tem in the infants’ departments and his system of 
grading of the elder scholars, rarely does one hear 
of a paid Sunday school teacher This, it is be- 
lieved, has been the success of Sabbath school 
work, but it is thought that on account of the day 
schools giving a much higher grade of education 
than in the past the scholars in our Sunday school 
require a different kind of teaching from what 
scholars of other days were accustomed to. Even 
to-day there are many teachers of both sexes, good, 
kind and loving Christians, who, highly esteemed 
for the grand work they have done, are prac- 
tically iterate. They are great on religious truths, 
and to some people more earnest than brillant. 
In a measure Mr. Archibald’s system of grading 
and teaching (one suggestion of his that qualified 
teachers must be paid) in Sunday schools, is sup- 
posed to obviate this. Perhaps it may, for time 
can only show the true worth of any system. 
That is why it is so hard to believe that however 
clever the new systems are they will be able to get 
better results than the old system of Sunday school 
work, for one remembers more the good qualities 
of the old and revered teachers than their mistakes 
in pronunciation and grammar. If the old teacher 
was ignorant in pronouncing the word synagogue, 
and called it “sign-a-gog-gue,’’ the scholars were 
soon told that it meant a temple, and the scholars 
had te be satisfied both with the pronunciation and 
the meaning. All the same, the pleading earnest- 
ness of the old teacher rarely failed in attracting 
the attention of the most wayward scholar, who 
more often than not was made a better lad through 
the efforts and the sincerity of the man. But some 
of the scholars were very heedless and trying to 
the teacher, who must have gone home from school 
very disappointed, and it is nearly certain he would 
think he was a failure. Such as this teacher may 
take heart trom the following incident :—A teacher 
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had had a very trying Sunday afternoon. To 
begin with he looked jaded and ill, and in a fal- 
tering way began to teach his class, and had got 
to the most interesting part of his theme when 
erash he went on the floor and the stool he was 
sitting on went on one side, one of the lads having 
pushed it with his foot. The only rebuke he gave 
to the boy was ‘‘You shouldn’t have done so,” and 
instead of allowing him to be expelled, as was sug- 
gested at the teachers’ meeting, he pleaded with 
the teachers to allow the lad to stop in the class 
with him. They reluctantly consented, and to his 
honour and credit he wae successful in conquering 
the lad’s walfulness and disobedience and made him 
a splendid and valiant worker for the school 
and chvreh he was connected with. There 
are teachers who have not the same 
patience as the before mentioned teacher, and 
some of them have toiled for a time and then ie- 
signed dissatisfied with their seeming poor results. 
Then, again, the work of the Sunday school is 
anything but straightforward, for difficulties seem 
to crop up out of all proportion to their condi- 
tions, yet in spite of them, all the workers continue 
Sunday after Sunday just as if there were no trou- 
bles at all, humbly doing what they can, seeking 
no reward or recompense, but trying to follow 
in their Master’s footsteps. ‘he same can be said 
of the workers of the Friends’ First Day School, 
but some saw fruition and received encouragement 
in and during their work. The scholars, too, were 
at times noticed and encouraged for some special 
ability and work in addition to the prizes they 
gained for punctuality, good attendance and good 
conduct. 


One of the first presentations arose out _of a 
competition in connection with the Band of Hope, 
thus: Prizes of 3d., 2d., and a penny, were given 
to the children at the Friends’ Sunday School who 
gave the best answers to the question how he or 
she could best spend a sixpence. The replies 
which were adjudged the most satisfactory furnish 
evidence at any rate of ths ingenuity of the 
youthful competitors, and it may be added, of the 
success of the efforts of the teachers to implant 
principles of generosity and kindness in the minds 
of them scholars. he third prize winner had 
doubtless in her mind the difficulties at home, as 
she confessed to be fond of knitting, and that 
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sometimes she spoiled her grandmother’s work; 
in recompense for what she had done, she would 
spend sixpence in knitting needles, and by their 
aid she would knit something for her grandmother. 
The child who wen the second prize said if she 
had sixpence to spare she would buy two penny- 
worth of bread, a pennyworth of milk, two penny- 
worth of sugar, and a penny cake, the whole of 
which she would give to some poor people who 
were in want. The first prize taker must have 
thought about her blind brother, as her answer 
was that if sho had sixpence she would send it 
towards buying a New Testament for him, as he 
was many miles away from home, and had not 
in his possession sufficient to obtain one. Her 
answer created the greatest interest, for in a very 
short time 13s. 115d. was raised for ‘the lad’s bene- 
fit, and with this, money volumes containing the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and the First Kipistle of John were pur- 
chased for him. The lad, Charles Sharples, lived 
at Stockport, but was brought to Oldham for the 
occasion, and on Christmas Day, when the school 
anuual party took place, he was presented with 
these portions of Seripture in raised characters, 
The inscription read as follows :— 


This Portion of Scripture 
was 
Presented 
on Christmas Day, a 12th month, 1873, 


Charles Sharples, 
(a blind boy from Stockport), 
with the best wishes of the Scholars and others 
at Friends First Day School, Ashworth-street, 
Greaves-street, Oldham. 
Signed—H. L. Hargraves, 
Superintendent. 
At another Christmas party held on 25th of 
December, 1883, when over 400 were present, three 
interesting things took place, besides the presenta- 
tion of 50 prizes to the scholars winning them. 
The principal event was that Mr. Edwin Hartley, 
the organist and school secretary for several year 
reetived a rather unique present of a “box 6} 
golden pills.” prepared by the teachers and 
scholars of the school. The instruction was “one 
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to be taken occasionally.” The pills took the form 
of eleven and a haif sovereigns. This substantial 
gift was supplimeated by a fine goose. Mr. 
Hartley, in 1880, was also the proud recipient of 
a marble timepiece for services rendered. Mr. 
Ford, the missionary, came in for the next hand- 
some present, which was a purse of gold subscribed 
for as above, to which the choir added a goose, 
and the last event was a beautiful cruet stand 
given to Miss Hetty Unsworth by her (second) 
class of girls on what was described as “one of 
the most pleasant evenings that has been spent in 
the school.” 


On Saturday the 5th April, 1884 the members of 
the Friends’ Mutual Improvement Society and the 
Young Men’s Bible Class had a united tea party, 
when after the society’s and class reports were 
given Mr. Hargraves. on behalf of the Bible class, 
presented tc Mr. Alfred Emmott (the teacher) a 
beautiful album, with the photographs of 91 
members of the class, when the following testi- 
monial was read :— 


An address to Alfred Emmott, from the 
Young Men’s Bible Class of the Oldham Friends’ 
First Day School, presented with portraits of 
himself and scholars. 

We desire heartily to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to you for the instruction in scripture 
truths received at your hands whilst attending 
the Men’s Bible Class in connection with the 
Oldham Friends’ First Day School. For several 
years you have laboured to impart unto us the 
best of all knowledge, and, considering your 
humerous and arduous engagements, we doubt 
not at great personal sacrifice. We, however, 
feel assured that your labours have not been 
unrewarded—that whilst watering others you 
yourself have been watered. We trust that you 
may be long spared to devote your talents to 
the services of the Redeemer, and in the end 
receive the welcome summons, “‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

(Signed on behalf of the scholars) 

William Adams, chairman. 
Ellis C. Connard, secretary. 
Oidham, April 5th, 1884. 
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A similar presentation to the one in 1873 took 
place after the afternoon’s lessons on the 15th of 
8th month, 1886. Mr. Hargraves announced to 
the whole school that a portion of Scripture in 
embossed letters would be presented to a blind 
scholar of the school, Miss A. Smith. Volumes 
were two of Psalms and one of St. John. Mr. 
Hargraves said he was very pleased indeed to 
know that the teachers and scholars had come for- 
ward to contribute so liberally to such a noble 
object. Miss Leeming (Miss Smith’s) teacher and 
Mr. F. Beets (the librarian), who acted as secre- 
tary, were the principals in organising the pre- 
sentation. 

There were many more presentations similar to 
those that have been described. One deserved to 
be recorded on account of the recipient being now 
(1911) the oldest Quaker in town, and if at times he 
thinks, as we all think. that one’s past work does 
not always get what it deserves in appreciation, 
still the kind thoughts expressed in the address 
and the names. of workers appended thereto shoula 
be more than recompence. It took place on the 
3rd October, 1891. 

Mr. W. R. Emmott was called on to address the 
meeting, when he remarked he had come there 
that night to fulfil a portion of the programme 
and the duty their representatives had invited him 
to undertake was a most pleasing one to himselt. 
He felt in one way that he was only there as the 
representative of his father, because he had taken 
such a very great interest in their Sunday school, 
and always had and would continue to hold in such 
high esteem—Mr. Hargraves. He was sorry his 
(the speaker’s) wife was not present, but she was 
with his father and could not well attend their 
gathering. She would have been pieased to be 
present, because Mr. Hargraves was a very old 
friend of her family. He wished in a few words 
to present Mr. Hargraves an address for his long 
and valuable services to the Society of Friends. 
But Mr. Hargraves had not rendered valuable ser. 
vices to them alone, but to the whole town; and 
it was to his credit that he had done so. He then 
presented to Mr. Hargraves a handsome illumin- 
ated address. The address which contained a 
shield, sword and helmet (representing the shield 
of faith, the sword of spirit, and the helmet of 
salvation )in the inside corners of the decorated 
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work, and Mr. Hargraves’ monogram at the top, 
bottom and sides, read as follows:— 
Friends First Day School, Ashworth-street, 
Greaves-street, Oldham. 
To H. L. Hargraves, Esq., Superintendent. 
We, the teachers and scholars past and pre- 
sent would hereby acknowledge the debt of 
thankfulness we feel to be owing you from us 
for strict attention to duty, punctuality, bene- 
volence, and the many acts of kindness which 
you in your eighteen years of office as super- 
intendent have so liberally bestowed, especially 
to the junior scholars, who are so endeared to 
you and you to them, that the name of 
Hargraves will, we feel sure, be remembered 
throughout life’s journey. We trust that we 
may be the better for these words of advice 
and encouragement that we have so frequently 
received from you, and pray that God, who 
has blessed your labours in the past, may yet 
more abundantly crown your efforts in the 
future with His Divine blessing, and extend 
to you both temporal and spiritual favours for 
this life and that which is to come. With this 
expression of our gratitude for counsel and 
instruction sincerely and generously rendered 
we beg your acceptance of this address as a 
token of the esteem and affection in which you 
are held by us. 
Secretary: Joseph Beaumont. 
Assistant Secretary: Jonas Denton. 
Committee and Teachers: T. P. Armstrong, 
J. T. Adams, 8. Adams, J. H. Barber, 
L. Bentley, E. Butternorth, M. Butter- 
worth, KE. Cryer, J. W. Dixon, W. 
Dronsfield, G. Elliott, A. J. G. A. Haigh, 
ih. Hartiey, T. Ingham, E. Oddie, R. W. 
Peei, M. A. Seddon, J. Seddon, J. Siddall, 
A. Smith, H. Stuttard, A. Sugden, T. 
Taylor, M. Warburton, and J. Wardle. 
3rd October, 1891. 
Mr. Hargraves, in accepting the address, 
thanked them for their kindness, and said he 
was glad their present had taken the form of an 
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address, because he aid not know what other 
article they could give him that he had not 
already got. He should store and value it for 
the sake of the givers. The Sunday school had 
been a great noboy to him, and he ‘had made it 
like his home. He was very fond of children, 
and the Sunday school was still his hobby. 
Referring to Mr, Thomas Emmott, le said that 
he had never been to Mr. Emmott for a sub- 
scription and been refused. He saw Mr. 
Emmott a week ago and his interest in the Sun- 
day school was ag great as ever. Jn conclusion, 
he again thanked them for their present and for 
the kind manner in which it had been given him. 

Councillor Nield (St. Mary’s) then gave a 
short address, and contrasted the position and 
advantages the children of the present day 
enjoyed as campaxred with whet children had to 
go through 50 years ago. He also advised them 
to get some hobby to pursue in their leisure 
hours, such as geology, botany, or the study of 
nature in any of its varied forms. 

These are some of the pleasing features in Sun- 
day school work, aad no doubt help to keep up 
its interest, and it is to be regretted that there 
is not more of this kindly spirit, instead of trying 
to see whera a fellow-worker makes mistakes or 
lapses, as is toc often the case. Rather should we 
lean more upon each other in times of trouble 
and turmoil, and do as our Saviour commanded, 
‘Love one another.’’ There are those who, like 
Mr. Emmott and Mr. Hargraves, have worked 
not for any praise or recompense that may be 
derived from Sunday school work, but are pleased 
to be useful in the Master’s vineyard, and are 
satisfied at any iittle success that may attend 
their efforts; as creating a smile in some poor 
child’s face, ‘helping a fallen woman out of the 
filthy mire, or reclaiming a drunkard from his 
sodden habits. All these a true Christian 
worker desires to do, and the only reward he 
wants is the ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant’’ from his Master. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY AND MISSION. 


In course of time a desire arose to provide on 
Sunday evenings a meeting somewhat on the lines 
of a briends meeting, but adapted rather to meet 
the needs of those attending school. With this 
intent a conference on mission work was held cn 
the 19th of 2nd month, 1887, which had been con- 
vened by a committee appointed by the Oldham 
Preparative Meeting of Friends, whose names were 
Thomas Hmmott, John Wrigley, Robert Worsley 
Duxbury, Charles Edward Tatton, Hannah Elliott, 
William Taylor, and Mary Taylor. Over 100 per- 
sons attended the conference, to which Mr. ¥. W. 
Fallows, of Manchester, gave an interesting 
account of the mission work carried on in connec- 
tion with the Manchester meeting. Accounts had 
been obtained and were read of the same kind of 
work carried on at Norwich, Burmingham, Glouces- 
ter, and other places, after which a fair expression 
of the views of those present was given. On the 
day following another conference was called, at 
which it was decided to establish (subject to the 
concern of the Oldham Preparative Meeting) a 
society to be known as the “Oldham Friends First 
Day School Christian Society.” Next a formation 
committee (composed of a few school workers, 
with the committee of the Preparative Meeting) 
was appointed and rules provisionally agreed upon 
and afterwards accepted. Therules areas follows: 

1. The object of this society is to unite closer 
together in Christian fellowship those who attend 
the first day evening meetings held in connection 
with Oldham Friends’ first day schools, on the 
simple Scriptural basis of “Repentance towards 

God, and faith towards our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ.” 

_ 2. This fellowship will lead those who enter 

into it to assemble together for the worship of 

God, and for mutual instruction and edification 

under the headship of our great High Priest, the 

Lord Jesus Christ, relying on His promise to be 

present in our meetings—‘‘Where two or three 

are gathered together in my name, there am I 

in the midst of them,” and who, in speaking of 

divine worship, said: “God is a-spirit, and they 
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that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” k A 

3. Those who feel the love of God in their 
hearts will desire to meet diligently and regularly 
for public worship. Our worship for Him will 
not stop at this, nor be confined to set times or 
places only; every day we shall feel the need of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and be enabled 
in “everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving,’ to “Jeb our requests be made 
known unto Glod.” : 

4. We shall also be ved to a diligent reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, with prayerful desires that 
their blessed truths may profit us, under the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, so that we may 
“srow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ be fitted to glorify 
Him in this life, and be enabled to look forward, 
with faith in His promises, to the life everlasting. 

5. Obedience to the precepts of Seripture will 
lead us to honesty, sobriety, truthfulness, and 
frugality ; it will help us to avoid all that is evil 
and to do all the good we can, proving to those 
around us that we are living the Christian life, 
and fulfilling the Saviour’s own words: ‘By this 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another,” and again, “Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see 
your ood works, and glorify your Father which 

is in Heaven.” 

These are the rules and precepts by which 
the members of the Christian Society at Old- 
ham desire to live. and we are ready to offer 
the right hand of fellowship to all others who 
can unite with us on this foundation. 

N.B.—In accordance with Rule 2. it is under- 
stood tkat in all our meetings there is full 
liberty for the exercise of the spiritual gifts of 
our members, the definite arrangement being 
confined tw the reading of the Bible by the 
Friends appointed for that purpose, and the 
giving out of hymns. 

The following were appointed officers pro 
tem. :—Overseers, John Wrigley and Chas. E. 
Tatton; readers, Henry Stuttard, R. F. Han- 
cock, and Marv Taylor: committee of arrange- 
ment, William Smith, Charles E. Tatton, William 
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Taylor, Elizabeth Sutcliffe) Hannah R. Cryer, 
Mary Newton, Enima, Beets, Mary ae R, F. 
Hancock ; secretary, William Taylor, 9, Godson- 
street, Oldham. 

These rules or precepts were originally framed 
for a similar Christian Society in connection w:th 
Severn-street Adult School, Birmingham, and 
adopted at Oldham as the most suitable plan at 
that time. It will-be obvious that there was a 
close affinity between this Christian Society and 
the Society of Friends, the essential feature being 
the free exercise of spiritual gifts, at the 
same time membership of the Christian 
Society did not (apart from this) involve 
any acceptance of Quaker views. The 
Christian Society was really a mission of an evan- 
gelistic kind and practically started with a mem- 
bership of over thirty. Its monthly or business. 
meetings followed as near as possible the Friends. 
Society's monthly meetings in character. At 
nearly ail business meetings there were appliaa- 
tions for membership, so the Christian Society was. 
forging ahead, and by the various reports doing 
good work. Tlhe work was with some little change 
carried om with varying success; then a decline 
set in, still the society persevered and struggled 
until last January, when its funds were transferred 
to the meeting house funds, thus closing this society 
as a separate organisation. From the first it was 
felt to be not quite free from objection to form 
a society and membership distinct from the society 
of Friends. It seems, however, to have met the 
needs of the time during a transition period. The 
wider outlcok of the society of Friends at a later 
period changed the situation as set forth in the 
following minute :— 

Minute 5 of quarterly meeting held January 
1st, 1510. Since the formation of this organisa- 
tion in 1887 circumstances have greatly changed.. 
At that time it was felt to be the right course 
to establish a separate organisation with a recog- 
nised membership of its own; the time was 
not then ripe for the Society of Friends. 
as an crganisation to take upon itself direct 
responsibility for meetings, which, whilst largely 
devotional in character and largely in keeping: 
with the views of Friends as regards the liberty 
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to exercise spiritual gifts, were specially designed 
to meet the needs of those who were brought 
into contact with Friends indirectly in first day 
school and other similar work. Since then the 
onganised first day evening meeting for worship 
had. been abandoned, it being felt that the mis- 
sion meeting’ largely took its place. Gradually 
there thas grown up a feeling that the time had 
come for a closer organic connection hebween 
the mission and the Society of Friends. Frank 
and full! recognition of the mission meeting as 
the Friends evening’ meeting was felt to be bet- 
ter than a partial recognition by some method 
of affiliation. The changed status of the meet- 
ing does not in any way curtail spiritual freedom, 
and we desire that all our members willl rally 
round tus, and help the overseers in every way 
possible to make our meetings times of real 
worship and blessing. We have, and allso encour- 
age, full liberty in our meetings for all spiritual 
gifts. We are now closely drawn to the Society 
of Friends by recognition and management, and: 
hope by being' thus placed to reach forward with 
more faith to the things that are before us. 
Forgetting the things that are behind, let us 
reach forward, by the help of our heavenly 
Father to those blessings that are held out to 
us, and push the battile to the gate, ever having 
in view our Saviour Jesus Christ as our Great 
High Priest, Who was promised to be with us 
always, to the end of our journey, a present 
helper in all our troubles. 
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DENTON-STREET MISSION. 


Mr. H. L. Hargraves, in addition to his work 
at Greaves-street Friends School, found time to do 
other religious work. He was not content with the 
results of Sunday school work generally, and 
thought there were others who needed religious 
influence as much, if not more than the general 
attenders at Friends school, who were children of 
some of the members of the Society or of other 
parents just as comfortably circumstanced. He 
dezired to reach and understand the poorer chil- 
diren, for Mr, Hargraves was and is happiest when 
among the children; so, for this object he rented 
the middle room of Scott Brothers (Limited) ware- 
house in Denton-street about 1891, and then in 
August, 1893, he relinquished his duties as super- 
intendent, etc., at Friends’ School, and entirely 
devoted himself to the Mission he had founded 
which was rapidly growing and needed all his 
attention. By his iofluence and tact he not only 
gained scholars, but gathered a small band of 
workers as well. Mr. Jos, Needham, Heyside, Mr. 
John H. Barber, Hollinwood, Mr. T. P. Armstrong 
and Mr. Wm. Malcolm, of Radcliffe-st., were h-s 
principal workers, these four gentlemen be:ng tae 
Teachers of the Men’s Class in the afternoon. Miss 
Bradbury,and Miss Collingwood were the teachers 
of the Women’s Class. At first the men and 
women sat together in one class and now and again 
debates took place after lessons. Mr. Needham 
although a good teacher of the old stamp, leaned 
a great deal to the mystical and did not like the 
debates, as he was not at home in them. Leave 
him alone, however, and he would launch out about 
some dreams of nis coming true and would quote 
passages about Joseph the wearer of the coat of 
many colours and Daniel with his companions, re- 
garding their dreams and their solutions of dreams 
as having a part in the universal scheme of 1e- 
generation. He was a nice elderly man, with kind- 
ness and good nature beaming all over his face. 
Mr. Malcolm was altogether different, he was a 
native of Durham, a man of erudition, well up in 
languages, science, and “ologies,” and when it 
was his turn to teach, the class had a treat in store, 
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and instead of being a mere lesson, his subject was 
always a fine lecture, full of facts and reasoning, 
not always above the heads of his hearers, for he 
could mak» a seeming dry as dust subject really 
interesting. But he had too much of ‘the school- 
master, for in the midst of his lessons he would ask 
one of the scholars the derivation and meaning of 
a word he had just uttered, or what part of speech 
did it form, and then Mr, Malcolm would look over 
his spectacles at tine victim he had pounced upon, 
as much as to say, “can’t you answer me, if you 
ean’t you are an ignoramus.” In fact Mr: 
Malcolm was considered a walking  encyclo- 
pedia. Nothing came wrong with him. He 
was just as well versed in painting as in 
music in both of which arts he has done 
beautiful work. Mr. Needham and Mr. Mal- 
colm were the opposites of each other in speech, 
mannér and form, yet they, each in his own way, 
was a good teacher and both liked very much. 
Sometimes the debates on the Sunday afternoon 
lessons would take wonderful turns, and instead 
of keeping to the subject in hand, would very 
likely end about some herb being good for 
this or that ailment. This delighted some of the 
elder females, who never appeared happy unless 
Abram Slater joined in the debates, for they 
knew betwixt him and Mr, Malcolm something 
would be stirring, and perhaps recelve some in- 
formation that might benefit them from a herbal 
or medical standpoint. Messrs. Barber and Arm- 
strong were some of Mr. Hargraves’ early 
workers and teachers and did their duties 
well. These little peculiarities rather en- 
hanced than detracted from the senior class 
which in course of time became large enough to 
make other classes from it and eventually there 
were about three more female and two extra male 
classes, so that Mr. Hargraves had to look about 
him for more teachers. He soon got them. 

The officers were:—President, H. L. Hargraves, 
Esq.; treasurer, Joseph Needham; hon. secretary, 
Joseph Ward. A committee was formed of all the 
teachers and some of the scholars, whom the fol- 
lowing are a few: Messrs, Needham, John H. 
Barber, Malcolm, T. P.. Armstrong, Slater, H. 
Potts, J. H. Webster, J. W. Webster, Jas. Chad- 
derton, Misses. Bradbury, Collingwood, Ada Hill, 
Mesdames E. Walker, and Webster. 
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The average attendance of prizeholders for 1897 
‘was 86.2, this, the last year, shows the good 
done in the school. In the morning thene was & 
children’ $ miss:on similar to one now held in the 
women’s room at Greaves-street School with Mr. 
Hargraves at the head. Singing formed the prin- 
cipal part of the meeting, interspersed with read- 
ings from the Bible and explanation thereof. Per- 
haps good kind Mr. James Little, the old Quaker 
gentleman, would come and give a simple speech 
that the juveniles could understand, and would 
tell them to be calm and peaceful in their work 
and manner. Occasionally his sons—Edward, 
George Henry, and Arnold—would address the 
meetings, which they did exceedingly well. Mr. 
Arthur Tait, late secretary of the Oldham 
Lyceum, and now secretary of the Leeds Institute 
of Science, Art and Literature gave many 
addresses at the mission and is remembered for the 
kind raterest he took in theplace. Old Joseph 
Wardell would give a turn, too, in his paternal 
way. His addresses would take the form of 
admonishments. If they were simple, they were 
also good and effective. He was a tall man and 
very benign in his appearance and manner; at the 
same time he had quite an independent way with 
him. Whether he made any mistake in the course 
of his life or not it is now very hard to say; but 
it is assumed that he could not, because he l:ved 
at the end of his life so quietly and meekly that 
he appeared to have no cares or troubles on his 
mind regarding his past. Whether he ever got 
vexed or not also is unknown. In his opposition 
against music he would be very determined, but 
he would do nothing in a nasty spirit. He bore 
many adversities in a spirit that showed him as a 
splendid type of a Quaker gentleman. 


The evening meetings were more ambitious than 
_ either the morning meeting or the afternoon 

school, for nearly at thi outset of the Denton- 
street Mission it could boast of having a choir. 
At first there were only a few girls as trebles and 
altos, perhaps Mr. Needham would be on the 
tenor side; 1t is not known now how many more 
there w ere with him, but the Dasees wereunduly 
heavy, for there were Messrs. W. Malcolm, Abram 
Slater, and his son George. As far as memory 
can tell, there were nearly as many organists as 
male singers, for Miss A. Smith, the recognised 
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organist, was assisted by the two teachers of the 
afternoon class; thus, :f Miss Smith sang a solo 
at the mission or was engaged elsewhere, it was 
either Mr, Needham or Mr. Malcolm who offici- 
ated. If the last-mamed was at the organ the 
music was sure to be classical and heavy, but if 
it was Mr. Needham it was almost a certainty, 
something like “Where is my Wandering Boy” 
or “Sing them over again to me” would be 
played. 

In 1896 a service of song, entitled “The Battle 
of Life,” was splendidly rendered in Scott’s rooms. 
Mr. William Malcolm was the conductor and Mr. 
John H. Barber the reader. Miss A. Smith and 
Mr. J. Needham were the accompanists. Choruses 
by male voices were a special feature of the ser- 
vice, which was very successful. The mission on 
the 26th of February, 1898, had a grand concert 
and lecture, entitled “An Evening with Tom 
Moore.” The Irish melodies were sung by Misges- 
A. Smith, A. Ainsworth, Messrs. Donald Benn 
and William Spencer. Miss Eva Fletcher was the 
accompanist. The lecture was ably given by Mr. 
Josiah Bridge, now the Borough Accountant of 
South Shields, who had been most painstaking in 
getting suitable views and photographs to illus 
trate his subject. Mr, G. W. Kay, the present 
chief of the Ivcal meter inspecting office, had 
charge of the lantern. A special feature of the 
concert was an elaborately designed programme 
and lithographed, of about 12 sheets fastened 
at the top left-hand corner with green cord. 
The two outer covers were green, the front 
one having a pen and ink portrait of Tom Moore. 
The other pages were suitably designed to fit the 
words of the music; in fact, the whole thing, pro- 
gramme and concert, was so elaborate that a pro- 
fit was out of the question, but the night was un- 
doubtedly a treat. Mr. H. L. Hargraves officiated 
as chairman. 

One thing more than another that Mr. Har- 
graves tried to prevent, and which one is afraid 
he was only partially successful in, was young boys 
and girls of an adolescent age congregating at the 
back of the meeting and talking. Apart from 
being a nuisance to the meeting Mr. Hargraves. 
as a confirmed bachelor disliked the goings on very 
much, and the first thing he did was to separate: 
them, by placing the girls on one side of the room 
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and the boys on the other, with the adults in the 
middle. This in a measure checked things, but 
sad to relate, it did not stop the giddy folk from 
casting “sheep’s eyes” at each other, and if there 
was quietness among the girls, the boys more than 
made wp the difference by making peculiar noises. 
The next step tried was that John Henry Webster 
had to sit among them or be about, and whilst he 
was there, everything was serene, but when away, 
they were just as peevish as ever. In course of 
time they quietened down, and became very use- 
ful in the mission. 

Then week night meetings were introd2ed such 
as a band of hope, etc. Tle band of hope was a 
success. Most of the workers in the mission took 
part in the band of hope, and one or two good 
cases of reclamation were made. One especially 
(out of many visits) with Mr. Hargraves to the very 
poor was both sad and interesting. The first time 
seeing this man (who for various reasons shall 
be nameless) was being walked up and 
down Mill-street between two policemen, in the 
horrors of drink. At the end of the same week, 
by the instructions of Mr. Hargraves, two 
Friends went to see the man and see if nothing 
could be done by way of reclaiming him. It was 
thought a hopeless case; for one so addicted to 
drink to leave it off all at once was beyond 
expectation. Nevertheless the visit was made, 
and a sad sight it was. The man was in a very 
weak state of health and was extremely poorly, 
his nerves being totally shattered. His wife 
looked shockingly ill and the children appeared 
as if they had not been sufficiently fed for some 
time. The hcvse was tidy, but lacked homeli- 
ness and comfort. The one who took the lead 
in advising ‘he young man hed at one time been 
a hard drinker himself, and knew thoroughly 
what he was sneaking about. Strange to say, 
he advised the man to hsve a last and only drink 
of the stuff that had played such havoc with 
him. ‘‘Mind,’’ he said, “‘let it ke the last, and 
arink it in this wy and no other: Get a poker 
red hot and stick it into the beer, then, whilst 
warm, mix a little butter and ginger into it, 
and then drink it off and go straight to bed.’” 
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A peculiar remedy for a case of reclamation! 
Of course, the advice and appeal that were 
given afterwards were thoroughly sensible. The 
drunken man knew the state he was in, the con- 
dition of his home, wife, and children, and these 
were enlarged upon, and then followed an appeal 
to his manhocd to try to lift himsel? out of the 
state he was in. All this was done in a man to 
man stylo, without any sermon'sing cr cxnting, 
which influenced the man greatly, for he agreed to 
leave drink severely ahone (after the one Le was 
advised to get}. From that day to this the man 
has kept his word and gradually improved him- 
self till now he and his family are very nicely 
off. They have since become ardent workers. for 
Mr. Hargraves both at Denton-street Mission and 
the children’s Missioa in Greaves-street. There 
are other cases where good has been done; but 
in some either habits, cireumstanwes, or environ- 
ment were too strong, and the efforts put forth 
to reach them were unavailing. 


The Mission and the Band of Hope un- 
doubtedly did fine work, and the harmony and 
fraternity that were displayed among the mis- 
sioners were very noticeable, each one vying as 
to who shou'd do the most work in the place 
were most gratifying. The premises underneath 
were occupied by the Oldham Cotton Mutual 
Improvement Class, with heavy machinery, and 
the municipal authorities (who had bought, the 
premises from Mr. John Brierley, the liquidator 
of Seott Brothers Limited, ironmongers) thought 
they were becoming umsafe, as the warehouse 
showed signs of sagging. Hence Mr. Hargraves. 
{who had all along borne the expense of the 
mission) received notice to quit. The Friends att 
Greaves-street, and Mr. Hargraves. principally, 
thought it was opportune to amalgamate, as he 
was getting older, and no one was likely to 
carry on the work of the missicn after him. The 
first. minute of preparative meeting of the Society 
of Friends, held at Oldham on the 27th of 3rd 
month, 1898, goes into particulars very minutely, 
which are as follow:— 
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We have carefully considered the proposals 
made to us for amalgamation of Denton-street 
Mission work with our first day school. The 
existing organisations which would be affected 
are: (1) First day school; (2) Christian Society ; 
(3) Band of Hope. 

As regards first day school we recommend that 
the existing rules which were approved 24th of 
3rd month, 1895, be provisionally accepted. 

As regards the mission meeting held under tle 
care of “the Christian Society on first day even- 
ings, we recommend that this should be discon- 
tinued or removed to another room as may after- 
wards be decided, so as to admit of the holding 
of a meeting primarily for children as desired. 
We do not think it advisable to interfere with 
the quarterly fellowship meetings, or to dissolve 
the Christian Society until some other organisa- 
tion with similar objects in view can be suitably 
substituted. 

As regards the Band of Hope, we desire that 
the governing body should be abstainers, and 
that connection with the Oldham Band of Hope 
Union shculd be maintained. This need not 
necessitate the acceptance of the services of the 
Union speakers, unless desired by the com- 
mittee, 

As regards the children’s service on first day 
mornings, which it is proposed to hold partly 
concurrent with our first day morning meeting 
for worship, we deem it to be of the utmost im- 
portance that our meetings for worship shouid 
continue to be held in the meeting house proper. 
The following clause relates to the alterations 
(internally) of the mecting house as previously 
stated, but is worth recording for the special 
reason it gives for the structural improvements: 

With a view of providing accommodation for 
the children’s service without interfering with 
the suitable holding of meetings for worship we 
have decided, subject to the approval of the 
monthly meeting that structural alterations shall 
immediately be proceeded with. After the de- 
posit of plans with the Corporation arrangements 
wili be made for the holding of our first day 
morning meetings for worship. temporarily in the 
women’s meeting room. ‘This we hope to do 
before the 3lst “inst., the day on which plans 
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sheuld be submitted to receive the earliest pos- 
sibls attention. We shall at once proceed ta 
confer with the organisations affected by the 
proposed changes, and in the absence of any 
intimation from them to us before the 3ist inst., 
it may be assumed that our proposals are accep- 
table to these organisations. Similarly in the 
absence of any intimation to the contrary to us 
from the governing body of the Denton-street 

Mission before that date we shall assume our 

proposals herein to be satisfactory to them. (A 

copy of this minute to be forwarded by the 

Clerk to our Friend, H. L. Hargraves, the presi- 

dent of the Denton-street Mission. 

The second minute of samc meeting shows that 
the amalgamation was in a fair way of being suc- 
cessful, thus: “William Taylor, H. L. Hargraves, 
J. W. Matthews, and John Addy, are appointed 
to get plans prepared for the proposed structural 
alterations and submitted to the new Streets and 
Buildings Committee as soon as possible.”’ 

Tne amalgamation hes taken place, and from 
the munificent gifts by Mr. Hargraves to further 
ths scheme of alterations and the general support 
given by the workers and scholars of the Denton- 
street Mission and the Friends Schcol seems to be 
as complete as possible. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HANDBELL RINGERS. 


Mr. John William Mosley had not long been in 
Oldham from Holmfirth when he suggested to 
the young men of the Denton-street Missicn to 
go mn for handbell ringing, as he knew where a 
complete set could be purchased very cheaply. 
He worked for Mr. James William Webster, 
painter and decorator, whose shop was nearly 
opposite the Union-street Methodist New Con- 
nexion (now United Methodist) Sunday Schocl, 
and there some of the young men met and talked 
things over. John Mosley had been a ringer at 
Helmfirth, and drew a very vivid picture of what 
they might dc, in a financial way, when they 
became competent. ‘‘Oh! we don’t know any- 
thing about music,’ said one. ‘‘It’s not neces- 
sary that you should,’ he replied. “If you can 
get, someone to ccnduct you im music, I can teach 
ycu how to handle the bells.’? The more the sub- 
ject wag talked about the more feasible it ap- 
peared to the young men. ‘‘ Well, we havn’t any 
brass,’ said another ; ‘‘it will tak’ us a long time 
to collect money to buy th’ bells, and if we 
depend upon eaurselves we’s never get ’em.’’ To 
this the reply was made: ‘‘Let’s go to Mr. Har- 
graves, and if he thinks they wilt keep us to- 
gether and occupied at nights be will find us the 
money,’ which was agreed to. Mr. Hargraves 
often visited Webster’s, and ke was there in- 
formed cf the proposed scheme. ‘‘ Where do you 
intend practising should you get the bells,’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Upstairs, in the back bed-room (over 
the out-kitchen), which is empty,’ said Mr. 
Webster. ‘‘All right then, T’ll find the money,’’ 
Mr. Hargraves replied, which delighted every- 
one concerned. So John Mosley was instructed 
tc get the bells, which came about October, 1896, 
and cost £8. There were 54 of them in number, 
and the young men (who, with the exception of 
Mr. Isaac Lees, the conductor for the time 
being, knew nothing of music) were at a loss how 
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to make the bells speak or ring, fcr they had bits 
of felt or leather upon pieces of metal at the 
top cf the mside to prevent the tongue from 
ringing too eft. ““Aw can mak’ itring one way,” 
said a tyro, ‘‘but not up’ards.’’ ‘Well, do it 
this way,’ replied John Mosley, and taking the 
bell from him showed how to hold and ring the 
bell. ‘‘Don’t work your whole arm, ring more 
from, the wrist, and don’t fing the bell down 
cn the cushion hurriedly, but place it quickly 
and gently in its place, so that the note rung 
may de deadened as soon as the bell comes in 
contact. with the mat, and then you won’t find 
it so difficult. Of course you will have to. prac- 
tice long and often if you wish tc become ex- 
perts.”’ Im this way were the lads assisted by 
Mosley and Isaac Lees, and they were not long 
before they could jingle simple melodies and in a, 
fashion the ‘‘chimes.’’ At first Webster’s, 
tressles for paper-hanging, etc., were requisi- 
tioned and some old bedding placed on them 
which amused some of the novices, as 1t was sug- 
gested; “If any of ’em lost their diggings they 
could come and sleep on it.” So did the lads com- 
bine fun and work in their handbell ringing, and 
when one recalls their determination, it is not at 
all surprising that they got on. The first set of 
ringers were Isaac Lees (conductor), John William 
Mosley (assistanr), James William Webster (trea- 
surer), Alexander Wilson Gordon, James Chad- 
derton, and Joseph Buckley, with Joseph Ward, 
(secretary pro tem.). 

It was soon discovered that Webster’s bedroom. 
was toosmall, as ringers required plenty of room. 
Mr. Hargraves got an additional ante-room on the 
same floor of the large Mission Room in Denton- 
street, and allowed the young men to take the 
bells and accessories there, and practice as much 
as. they liked. This suited them immensely, and 
they laboured incessantly till they were competent 
to ring a few selections at a tea party a con- 
cert held in connection with the mission. The ap- 
preciation shown at their first public attempt en- 
counaged them so much that they decided to, have 
at least a tea party and concert once a year, the 
net profit to go towards clearing the debt on the 
bells, which they did in a very short time. Shortly 
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after going to Dentdn-strect Mission, others (Les- 
he Brocks, J, W. Lapish, and Edward Potts, 
senr.) became mterested in the bells; then John 
Henry Webster joined them, which augmented 
the band very much. On account of Isaac Lees 
resigning as music teacher, Mr. Lapish volunteered 
to do what he could; but it was not until. Mr. J. 
H. Webster invited Mr. Albert Lawton, conductor 
of the Chadderton Brass Band, ‘to come and have 
a look at the bells, that he also became enamoured 
with them, and it did not need much perstiasion 
for him to become the leader, and under the skil- 
ful tuition the ringers made magnificent progress. 
This he did voluntarily, and on his refusing a fee 
for his labours, he was presented with a baton on 
8th March, 1698. The ringers after a little while 
became dissatisfied with the bells, as they soon dis- 
covered they were not al] in tune, and there were 
not sufficient duplicates to play with, and on ‘the 
16th of December. 1902, they bought a set of bells, 
85 in number, which were owned by the North- 
moor Handbell Ringers (who in their day had been 
quite famous, as they had been engaged as far 
away as Australia, ete.) from Mr. R. Lawton, of 
155, West End-street, Oldham, who apparently had 
become their custodian, after the Northmoor Rin- 
gers had disbanded. 


An amusing incident took place in the carly days. 
It was deemed a fitting time and thought a 
novel idea to raise funds for the purchase of 
new bells. The idea was to go out and play at 
Christmas, and having sent word to all their friends 
and admirers they had a good rehearsal of 
“Christians, Awake!” and other appropriate 
hymns. On the Ohristmas-eve (about a dozen years 
ago) the clock of the parish church had scarcely 
finished ringing the hour of midnight when Albert 
Lawton and his little band pitched i in front cf the 
firemen’s cottages iin Ascroft-street and opposite 
Supt. Hiarrison’s house. The bells were arranged 
on some portable tressles, and they started with 
“Christians, Awake !” No sooner had they started 
than a call of fire was rung into the houses. The 
ringers of course did not “hear the electria bells 
going. A dozen doors were thrown open, and the 
firemen came helter-skelter across the street, the 
vingers scattering in all directions. The bells were 
disarranged and everything was a scene of confu- 
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sion. One ringer was heard to exclaim: “Talk 
about ‘Christians, Awake!’ By gum, we've wak- 
kened summat.” The fire was at a bleachworks at 
Chadderton, and the handbell ringers determined 
the firemen should not be disappointed, called round 
on their way back and gave the long-promised selec- 
tion of sacred hymns. After the firemen had got 
nicely back to their houses after their return from 
the fire a concertina band came round and churned 
out some music which, with the handbells ringing, 
was anything but harmonious. Next day, or rather 
Christmas day, one of the ringers called on Supt. 
Harrison and said: “ We have called, sir, to solicit 
your kind contribution. We played for the firemen 

early this morning. » “My good sir,” said Supt. 
Harrison, “did you say play? I thought you had 
called to apologise, as I never heard such an un- 
earthly noise. It was more like a pocket edition of 
the music of Tommyfield when the Wakes are in 
full swing, ” explained the superintendent. After a 
little advice they got their subscription. 

On another occasion Superintendent Harrison 
(the then chief of the local fire brigade) 
came one night to Scott’s oe straight 
from a fire, which had been of ° serious 
nature and had kept him out all fieowen the pre- 
vious ‘aight dirty and grimy with the work. He 
thought he would have a look at the ringers be- 
fore he retired to rest, and as soon as he came in 
took up the baton, as he understood music and 
was also a privileged person and began counting 
and beating time for the ringers to see what pro. 
gress had been made. Before they had gone far in 
to the music Mr. Harrison’s voice became faint, 
the baton had lost its motion, and his head began 
to nod in a very sleepy fashion. Of course ‘the 
band stopped and everyone laughed at him, which 
made him rub his eyes. Pulling himself together 
he wisely said “TI think T’ll be going home, lads. ” 

Whilst at Denten-street the ringers had some very 
merry times, when visitors came from goodness 
kpows where to listen to them. Not only neigh- 
bours round about, but strangers came as well, 
Their wives and sweethearts ‘paid occasional. visits, 
indeed the ladies were very much in evidence up 
to this period, whilst the ringers were practising 
a few of the fair sex who were courageous end 
curious wandered about the rooms in the storey 
above. All at once terrible noises would be heard 
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quite enough to frighten the men if they had not 
understood the cause of them. The ladies were 
terribly scared and straightaway to soothe their 
fears the ringers would begin to lay the ghost 
which was supposed to be haunting the rooms 
And a long job the men made of it. Rushing and 
scamping all over the place, shouting aiad yelling 
at the top of their voices, enough to frighten all 
the bogeys (if any) out of St Peter’s churchyard 
adjoining. Well, the ladies after a while would be 
told that the working of the machinery underneath 
owned by the Oldham Mutual Cotton Class shook 
the whole building, causing the beams, joists, and 
rafters in the structure to pull and grind each 
other, making the horrible noises. 

Soon after the amalgamation of the mission ana 
Greaves-street School, the ringers became more 
ambitious than ever. They styled themselves the 
Friends’ School Handbell Ringers. Waating extra 
practice to compete in the handbell ringing con- 
test, which was to come off in a few months at 
Belle Vue, and not wishing to disturb other meet- 
ing, they requested Mr. Hargraves to allow them 
to practice in the large room over his office at 16, 
Firth-street, which he did. The test piece for the 
1904 contest was “Rigoletto” by Verdi, which 
necessitated a lot of overhauling of the bells. Mr. 
Isaac Wharton, of Heywood, an expert in hand- 
bells, was specially engaged to criticise both the 
bells aad the ringers. He said that a few more 
dupheates were required, an extra heavy bell or 
two to give weight and. volume to the playing, and 
with a few alterations in the playing both in time 
and attack he couldn’t see why they should not pull 
off one of the prizes. Both he and Superintendent 
Harrison complimented Mr. Albert Lawton on the 
skill and patience he had shown in training the 
ringers so well and rapidly for this occasion, and 
the bells were sent to Messrs, Mears and Stainbank, 
of 32 and 34, Whitechapel-road, London, E., and 
on April 18, 1904, they came back i in thorough "good 
order and revair with a few ‘new ones added at a 
cost of £14 12s. 

Mr. Lawson and the ringers meant business, and 
they worked very hard indeed to attain success. 
He hardly allowed a bar to proceed without pulling 
the ringers up. It was a really wearisome work, 
first this ‘note or that one was not rung clear 
enough or that bell was not in chord or the move- 
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ments were not quick enough. Mr. Lawton had 
his eyes all over the place, and his ears were more 
acute than usual, for there seemed over a hundred 
and-one mistakes by his correcting; but when they 
came to play the piece through at the end of a 
night’s practice the result attamed more than 
brightemed up the jaded spirits of the conductor 
and ringers, and each one could appreciate the 
music in all its beauty. “Well, if we don’t win 
anything its been good training for us,” said a 
ringer, “and its what we wanted Its made us 
better musicians, for we can read music easier 
than we have done before, and that’s something. 

The great day arrived on Monday the 27th of 

September, 1904, both for the local ringers, as 
it was their first test for Belle Vue, andas the place 
was celebrating its jubilee of handbell ringing con- 
tests. , 
J. Brocks, L. Brooks, E. Potts, A. W. Gordon, 
J. Holt, A. Holt, E. Potts (senior), C. Haslam, W. 
Wootten, A. Lord, and J. H. Webster were the 
Oldham Friends’ School Ringers for this occasion. 
Contesting bands included Clifton, Harbury, Bir- 
stall, Pendlebury, Huddersfield, Almondbury, and 
others. The ‘two last-named bands won respec- 
tively the first and second prizes. This year Cross- 
land Moor United did not compete as they had 
three years in succession won the first prize, and 
cousequently were debarred from competing. Old- 
ham ‘gained honourable mention. Mr. A. Jowett, 
Mus.Bac., principal of Yorkshire Training College 
of Music, the judge, in his report said: “This 
band, with a little more attention to detail, will 
rank for premier honours.’”? Not bad for a band 
which had only been in existence eight years, com- 
petinge against such old and tried bands as those 
just named. 

All the 1904 ringers, with EH. Goulden added and 
Walter Wootten and Edward Potts, sen., who in 
the meantime had resigned as active members, 
again rang in the 1905 contest, but failed to secure 
anything. 

This year Crossland Moor competed and won the 
first prize, Almondbury again gaining the second. 
The test piece for 1905 was ‘a grand seliection from 
Bellini’s opera “Norma,” and the judges were 
Mr. F. Vetter, ‘musical director, Manchester, and 
Mr. George ‘Pritchard, London. ‘Owing ‘to «sick- 
ness among the members and several working out 
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of town, the ringers did not compete in 1906, and 
through some cause or other they have not since 
been able to go to the annual contest at Belle 
Vue. In 1906 the ringers increased their bells by 
duplicating ¢ 8 and c 1. 

In Jianuazy, 1907, 37 new bells were purchased 
and with repairs to eight bells, the cost was £13. 
In May of the same year another batch of bells, 
numbering 57, to complete the set as previously 
ordered and paid for, to G25 was provided at an 
additional price of £24. Then in August the fol- 
lowing F12, G11, A10, B9, C8, D7, Eo, F5, G4, Ad, 
B2, for another £3 3s. The whole set, costing £40 
3s., were from Messrs. J. Shaw, Son and Co., 
Leeds-road, Bradford, bell founders. They 
allowed £6 for the two old sets, being price of old 
metal, which left £34 3s. to be paid. To meet 
this a public subscription was raised and Mr. 
Charles Haslam was appointed secretary for same. 
(He worked hard and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that through his efforts he saw nearly the 
whole of the amount owing wiped ouf. The fol- 
lowing are a few who considerately came to the 
help of the ringers: H. L. Hargraves, Esq., Bere 
£2 2s.; Sir Elliott Lees, M.P., £1 ls.; Mrs. S. A. 
Lees (the present Mayor of. Oldham), Sluis: 
Alfred Emmott, Esq., M.P., £1 ls; Mr. Jackson,. 
10s.; Mr. Needham, 10s.; Mr. Duneuft, 5s.; 
William Hilton, 5s.; Bernard Holt, 5s.; Dr. Leach, 
s.; Dr. Fawsitt, 5s.; Dr. Alwyn Wharton, 5s.; Dr. 
Gourlay, 5s. 

The remainder was made up by the smaller sub 
scriptions of the general public and the members 
of the society, school, and bells 

There have been many changes, which is not 
surprising when matters are duly considered, for 
instance, out of the original set of ringers, Isaac 
Lees, and Alexander Wilson Gordon, resigned, 
John William Mosley is residing at Linthwaite, 
Jas. William Webster is in America, James Chad- 
derton in New Zealand, Joseph Buckley has died, 
and Joseph Ward is only an honorary member; so 
there isn’t one left of the old set, yet the band is 
stronger to-day both financially and in number of 
members. Although the band was mainly started 
to interest the young men, they have not let it 
rest at that, for besides the subscribing, they have 
at various times shared with each other net pro- 
fits that have accrued, and perhaps this, as well 
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as the good feeling, that exists among them kas 
tended to make them into a strong and united 
band. They have been engaged by the Corpora- 
tion in Alexandra Park, and very often locally. 
It speaks well for them, when they 
can have engagements repeated from  suci 
places, as tne TVechnieal Institute, Queen’s 
Hail, Wigan (four times), Eastibrook Hail, 
Bradford, York., Peel Park, Salford (twice), Fails- 
worth Industria! Co-operative Society, Lees Co- 
operative Society, Oldham Equitable Society, Odd- 
Fellows’ Hall, Ashton, besides attending many 
Sunday schocls, P.S.A.s, Brotherhood movements, 
meetings, etc. They have been as far north as Blyth 
Theatre, Northumberland, and on this occasion one 
can say there was not much satisfaction either to 
the bells or the manager of the theatre, otherwise 
the outing, etc., was most interesting and was an 
object-lesson to the zingers. The ringers were 
written to by a Mr. J. Arnold, of Rochdale, for 
terms, etc., for a proposed engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, Blyth, for a sacred concert. If 
terms were suitable to him he would try and see 
what could be done for them, not only on this ocea- 
sion, but on others. The ringers hoped that if the 
public only heard them once or twice ihey would 
not be very long before they attained a position in 
the front rank of handbell ringers. They did not 
wish to frighten the agent by asking for a large fee 
in addition to accommodation and railway ex- 
penses, and their secretary, Mr. Alexander Wilson 
Gordon, was instructed to write him saying the 
ringers would be satisfied if he would agree to find 
accommodation, pay all railway fares and carriage 
of bells, ete., ‘which was no little thing, as it 
amounted to something like £14 or £15 in fores 
alone. Then the ringers thought 14 would be an 
outing and a bit of an experience for them, and as 
they were anxious to get a footing the terms stated 
would be ample for an amateur band. The agent 
aceepted the terms, and within a short time from 
settling arrangements the lads were on their uta) 
to Blyth. On this trip there were about 13, 

cluding the corductor, with a solitary little com- 
nanion, the latter to see they came to no harm. 
The President must have had some fears about the 
engagement, as he gave John Henry Webster 
sufficient means to tide over any difficulties that 
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might occur. Anyway, although a fidgety lot of 

young fellows, they were anything but noisy going; 

but at every station where a change took place 

Alfred Lord and Webster saw to the bells being 

put in the right train, and a splutter they were in, 

running after porters and the others following in the . 
wake. When everything was assured they settled 

down to quietly chatting or gazing out of the 

earriage windows. 

After a long journey they reached their destina- 
tion. “If it is called Blyth it doesn’t look so gay, 
anyway,” one blurted out. Mr. Arnold came and 
conducted them to their lodgings, where after sup- 
per they retired to rest. They were all up long 
before breakfast, strolling along the docks. Blyth 
has a population of over 5,000, and yet it can boast 
of a theatre, and a very nice one it is. The worst 
thing about it is that, as in many other towns, it is 
built in a back street. In the forenoon the ringers 
had a practice, when Mr. Arnold end 
a few stage hands seemed to like it. His 
pupil—a young lady—sang a few songs in the 
approved music hall style. After dinner the 
ringers were at the theatre in good time and 
waited patiently in the dressing-room and on the 
stage. The time to start, 2 30, came but there 
was only a solitary person in the dress circle, and 
he had been led through various corridors to one 
of the front seats. Three o’clock arrived, a 
second hearer was added to the audience. It 
seemed a farce to proceed with the entertainment, 
and yet it must be done, for they were under con- 
tract. The ringers gave selections, duets, and 
quartettes on the bells, and Mr. Arnold and his 
lady pupil gave the necessary breaks right to the 
end. After the performance the ringers looked 
at each other and slowly walked back to their 
apartments. Mr. Arnold tried to cheer up the 
lads when he arrived home and said he expected 

reat things at the evening’s performance. Well, 
“blessed is he that expecteth nothing,” for koth 
he and the ringers were doomed to further disap- 
pointment, for in the pit, circles, &c., there were 
not more ‘than a dozen, and it is believed for both 
the afternoon and the evening’s entertainments 
there was not ten shillings received at the pay 
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boxes. Behind the scenes the ringers waited in 
a dilemma, looking sad and weary of the whole 
affair, but the farce had to proceed, so “‘ Rigo- 
letto,” “Norma,” and other selections from their 
repertoire were duly rendered, and the few in the 
theatre appreciated the ringers’ efforts very much, 
but in that large place the appreciation appeared 
so feeble that it sounded like mockery. What 
was the cause of the failure? The weather? No, 
for it was not fine enough for people to take long 
walks. Was it because the ringers had not been 
sufficiently advertised? No, because everywhere 
in the town and district there were large placards 
on the hoardings announcing to all “that the 
world-famed Lancashire Handbell Ringers would 
next Sunday come to the Theatre Royal and ren- 
der selections on their bells, &c.,’? but it is 
assumed there were counter attractions that day 
which had this sad result. Anyway, it was an 
extremely sad failure and one the ringers could 
not understand. If the journey to Blyth was 
uncertain and fidgetty and the engagement at the 
theatre a decided failure, anyway the journey 
back home was very hilarious as every one con- 
cerned seemed to be glad to be at the end of it all. 
Fortunately for the ringers they have never had 
a similar experience. Wherever else they have 
gone they have had crowded and attentive audi- 
ences. 


At their first engagement at Queen’s Hall, 
Wigan, just before the concert commenced one of 
the ringers stood at the entrance to the concert 
room as two men (apparently colliers) were enter- 
ing. They gazed up at the ceiling, and one ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Where’s them bells?’’ ‘‘Oh!”’ said 
the ringer, ‘they are on the stage. Would you 
like to look at them?” “‘ Ay!” was the reply, 
“but I thowt yo pood them wi’ ropes.’? The 
men were taken to the stage and were shown 
some of the treble bells. The spokesman re- 
marked, “Yio dunno co’ them bells, dun yo’?” 
“Yes,” said tthe ringer, “‘but come round here 
(the other end of the table). What do you think 
of this?” handing him a bell weighing eleven 
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pounds. “That's summat lke,” replied the col- 
lier, “but show me th’ mon ut throws that about.” 
The bass ringer was called from the dressing room. 
He stands 6 feet 14 inches in his stockings, and 
the collier, on seeing him, asked if they manufac- 
tured bass ringers specially in Owdham. 


The present secretary, Mr. Leslie Brook, tells of 
one of the members, then a learner who was 
making fair progress, having two bells to play 
with (really to assist one of the tenor ringers) at a 
rehearsal Somehow, when about half through 
the selection, a march, the new ringer was three 
or four bars behind, and the next ringer to him, 
to Jhurry him up, whispered, “You’re behind.” 
“Well,” the replied, “don’t stop; Tl catch you 
before you’ve fimished. ” 

Of the present members (Messrs. Leslie Brooks, 
secretary, J. H. Webster, treasurer, James Brook, 
E. Potts, J. Holt, J. W. Holt, EB. Goulding, G. 
Minshuil, J. W. Welbster, A. Webster) Mr. Leslie 
Brook is the oldest, and what he does not know 
about bells is not worth knowing. Amd he is 
always willing ito impart his knowledge to the 
novices and assist them in every possibile way, as 
the following inetdient shows. During the 
preparation ‘for the Belle Vue contest of 
1904 he had the treble ringers at his house 
at 5 o’clock on a Sunday morning to rehearse. 
He as secretary and Mr. Webster as treasurer have 
long thad the confidence of the band by their geni- 
ality and kindness, and a practise might is not 
complete unless Leslio Brook is there with his witty 
remarks, and the absence of John Henry Webster 
is very noticeable because of his length and the 
fatherly care he has for the ringers. There is now 

a kind of imstitute in connection with the bells, 
ee honorary members, friends, &c., can have 
games {to thew heart’s content while the band is 
plaving, and so wile away an ‘hour or so. All this 
is done with 1a view to get the young men inter- 
ested in school work. 

(For Illustration see following page.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GREAVES-STREET CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


This mission holds morning aad evening services 
as at Denton-street Mission. As a matter of fact 
these services came from that Mission, and to-day 
practically the same workers carry them oa with 
very little change. 

‘The morning meetings are practically for the 
children. After the opening hymn and _ prayers 
the mecting commences with the lesson being read 
by oma of the bright little children, then Mr. 
Hargraves explains it in a chatty way. At the 
same time if he uses any word that he thinks is 
not understood, he makes one of the scholars find 
the word in the dictionary and read out its spelling 
and meaning. Another hymn and afterwards a 
visiting friend might give a little address or per- 
haps one of the elder girls, as Polly Brierley, would 
read a chapter from a suitable story book, the lat- 
ter being enjoyed very much. Or, Mr. Hargraves 
would get the children to repeat a verse or small) 
passages from the Bible, followed by the closing 
hymn and prayer. In ain interval during the morn- 
ing’s meeting flowers and fruit are received from 
a few of the children to be afterwards, during the 
day, distributed to the sick or abseat ones. This is 
a part that Mr. Hargraves has fostered very much 
in the young ones. Another feature in the meeting 
is that he allows the children to choose their own 
hymns, and the strange part about it is that Miss 
A. Smith, the blind organist, never stumbles in her 
playing. Nothing grand or big about the meeting, 
it is essentially for the children, and they like it 
very much. On average there were about 65 
attenders. Some of the old workers were Joseph 
Needham, J. Wardell, J. Little, E. W. Garnett, E. 
Potts, Polly, Sarah, and Betty Brierley. To-day 
Miss Smith (the oldest worker), Mrs. Londsbrough, 
Mr. Dransfield, H. Morrison, and a few of thcse 
just mentioned (with Mr. Hargraves at the head), 
keep the interest up splendidly. The evening meet- 
ing was and is an evangelical one, and a splendid 
work is being done. For some time Mr. Hargraves 
depended upon the kindness of anyone who turned 
up, or he migbit have seen some person during the 
week whom he had persuaded to come and address 
the meeting. In course of time, on account of 
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having so many speakers volunteering to assist 
him, it was found necessary to form a plan of meet- 
ings with speakers and their dates, till eventually 
nothing would suit Mr. Hargraves but that a sylla- 
bus must be printed. One of the first secretaries 
was Joseph Needham, who if the speaker did not 
turn up at the appointed time would fill the gap 
himself. His successor had not the gift of speech, 
but he saw that the appointments were fulfilled by 
constantly sending reminders or seeing that good 
substitutes were got. 


Mr. Hargraves was remarkable for the way he 
infused work into people, and he would judge of 
the ability of men much better than they them- 
selves suspected. And if there was the least abil- 
ity in them, and providing they were at a lose 
end, he would put them into some office. for on 
a printed syllabus of 1901-2 between October and 
the following March, Joseph Ward, George 
Bethell, the then secretary of the Oldham Lyceum, 
E. W. Garnett, retired draper, and James Cl.ad- 
derton, a piecer, were all honorary secretaries at 
this time, any one of whom could have done the 
work alone, but it was his idea evidently that 
officials made the meetings successful. Well, 
whatever his ideas were each one of us thought 
his appointment an honour, and undoubtedly 
worked amicably together. The first named did 
the clerical work, Mr. Bethell and Mr. Garnett 
formed capable stop gaps when any one was un- 
able to keep his engagement, and James Chadder- 
ton was useful as a door-keeper, distributor and 
collector of hymn books. The chief and most in- 
fluential in the meeting, and one who seemed to 
impress his presence on everyone, was the pre- 
sident. He and he alone, no matter how big a 
speaker there was, would give out the number of 
the hymns, have them played over and then sung. 
Occasionally he would introduce a soloist from the 
choir as a change. Whatever he did, however, 
seemed to fall in with the lesson read and 
addresses given. and nothing was out of 
order or good taste. Then his homilies 
were apt and to the point. He seemed 
at his best. however, when he was distributing 
the fruit and flowers to. the visitors of the absent 
ones, and could always get enough to voluntteer to 
visit, as it was deemed a grand thing to see the 
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sick omes, leave a kind word or message or some- 
thing more substantial with them. 

Some of the speakers of that time are still 
speakers for the Children’s Mission, such as James 
Matthews, H. H. Wareing, John H. Barber, John 
Power, Robert Sutcliffe, A. Barbery, James Ren- 
nie, and William Malcolm. Mr. Garnett and Mr. 
James Shepley have gone to their rest, and a few 
younger and newer speakers have been introduced 
to tale up the work. 

There are many letters telling of the good done, 
both at Dienton-street and Greaves-street Chil- 
dren’s Missions from past scholars and attenders, 
as the following extract from one shows :— 

“The happy evenings spent at the children’s 
service when I was quite a little girl linger with 
me, and I do so wish to thank you for all your 
kindness and tenderness towards me. The little 

which I learned in those days has helped me a 

great deal in my office life, and made me think 

of life in a different way than I should have 
done. I have always tried to live for higher 

things and to trust in the Master. Again I 

thank you sincerely, hoping you are keeping 

better. God bless you.”’ 

Doubtless Mr. Hargreaves has been sincerely 
vrying under difficulties tc find ways and means to 
enlarge the scope and outlook of the religious 
society of which he has been a life-long member. 
Doctrines need not be emphasised at all times, and 
there is no doubt the Society of Friends has suffered 
in the past, as all organisations are apt to do, from 
usages becoming stereotyped under the mistaken 
notion that they were based entirely upon the 
truth, when in fact there had been some increment 
of error arising from human limitations and weak- 
ness. Possibly the problem of the revival of 
Quakerism in Oldham can only be satisfactorily 
solved by the Society of Friends as a whole—not 
the local meeting merely—recovering its former 
missionary zeal. History has shown that the Society 
of Friends has not been successful where the ten- 
dency to Congregational independence has been 
very pronounced, Quakerism being based not upon 
Congregational independence, but before the free 
acces; of each individual soul to the inward light 
combined with a broad-based mutual helpfulness 
under the guidance of the spirit of truth. 

Well-ordered freedom and diversity in unity is the 
true Quaker ideal. 
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